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Clerks Climb Ladders! 


About one-half of the members of our great Home Office Agency 
once were Home Office clerks. Field work has paid them with financial 
prosperity, mental satisfaction, independence, and the zestful joy of 


service. 


What these Philadelphians did, you can do in your locality. Why 


the subject was dealt with at length by 
Frank Sanderson, consulting actuary of 
the Ontario Department. His conclu- 
sion is that at the present time there is 
no pressing demand for a change of the 
valuation basis for assurance and annu- 
ity contracts although the so-called de- 
ficiency reserve (where the gross pre- 
miums are below the legal not standard) 
may require reconsideration. If neces- 
sary, a provision for a new reserve basis 
for group insurance contracts might also 
be considered. 
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The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Have You Seen 
Our $10,000 Plan? 


It’s a winner! 


We don’t call it that when talking to a prospect. Most men 
think $10,000 is a—well, a lot of insurance. 


But they don’t think that saving $5 a week is very much. 
And that is what we talk. 


Possibly the plan would be of assistance to you, Mr. Broker 
and Mr. Surplus Writer, in developing the interest of some of 
your prospects, for it works just as well in larger amounts. 


We shall be glad to send it to you together with our three- 
minute approach, if you will just say where. 


We are “Building by helping to build.” Let us help each 
other. 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
285 Madison Avenue New York Caledonia 3720 
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T, Louis Hansen Dies 
Suddenly In Jersey 


IN HOSPITAL ONLY A FEW DAYS 





Vice-President Agency Head of Guar- 
dian Life Was Popular Figure in 
Insurance Fraternity 





The death of T. Louis Hansen, vice- 
president of the Guardian Life, occurred 
unexpectedly of acute encephalitis at 
Montclair, N. J., in the Mountainside 
Hospital, that city, on Friday of last 
week. He was in his fifty-fourth year. 
He had only been in the hospital a few 
days and had been preparing to go to 
Chicago to attend the sessions of the 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 


Life Agency Officers’ Association and 
those of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search. He was active in both of those 
organizations, a popular figure at their 
conventions and always helpful. 


President Carl Heye cabled from Eu- 
rope that he would sail immediately for 
America. 

Mr. Hansen was born in Denmark 
April 8, 1875, and he was educated in 
public and private schools there. He 
came to this country at the age of twen- 
ty and on January 13, 1898, entered the 
employ of the Guardian as a clerk in 
its acturial department. 

his experience furnished him a valu- 
able background for his later work in 
the agency department, where his inti- 
mate knowledge of human nature and 
his unusual ability to make and keep 
riends in the field were the actuating 
orce behind the development of the 
eld organization and selling structure, 
Which has resulted in the remarkable 
Tecord of the Guardian in recent years. 


Became Head of Agency Department 


an een: application to work and his 
* = handling of problems entrusted 
oth im brought him prominently to the 
sili ,of the Guardian’s directors. 
oa r¢ ingly, when an agency department 
* established in 1910. Mr Hansen was 
Eeted to take over the development of 
- new department, 
nad =p on his rise was rapid. His 
a Supervision of the agency de- 
yet nt soon won for him the position 
ie Perintendent of agencies. Four 
eh a he was elevated to agency 
cs a 9 vice-president. The follow- 
Srciar, € was elected to the board of 
ht at on December 15, 1920, he 
Throushe set esident of the company. 
hited these years Mr. Hansen 
bith ¢ " the closest personal contact 
ith gn in the field. He worked 
cine a rate book in hand, experi- 
8 their difficulties and learning their 


(Continued on page 16) 








A SOLEMN 
OBLIGATION 


Wise insurance salesmen have found that their duty 
does not end with the placing of a policy. 


There is service to the policyholder to be con- 
sidered, and an indication of its impor- 
tance is found in the declaration of one 
successful underwriter. 


“The agent,” he has said, “should devote at 
least fifty percent. of his time to giving 
service to those he has sold.” 


Prudential Low Net Cost Protection, 
available through Ordinary Agencies, 
located in all larger cities, is cover- 
age no salesman need hesitate to 
follow up with service calls. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 





Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durriztp, President 








Baltimore Will Be 

First to Hear Hull 
TALKS THERE SEPTEMBER 8TH 
Mayor of City Also Will Address Ban- 


quet; Henry H. McBratney, Chair- 
man Entertainment Committee 





Baltimore insurance men are first to 
have the honor of being addressed by 
Roger Hull, the new managing director 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, as he has accepted an invi- 
tation to make a talk before that body 
on Thursday, September 8th. 

Another speaker will be the mayor of 
the city, William B. Groening. He is a 
popular figure locally and a brilliant 
talker. 

Chairman a Former New Yorker 

The chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the Baltimore association 
is Henry H. McBratney, general agent 
of the State Mutual. Mr. McBratney, 
after an unusually interesting series of 
experiences in the World War as an 
officer on a hastily constructed naval 
craft, went into the life insurance busi- 
ness. As a member of the Hart & Eu- 
bank forces, Mr. McBratney rolled up a 
large production record. He went from 
New York City to Baltimore in order 
to become manager there of the State 
Mutual. He has already made many 
friends in that city. 





MADE AGENCY SUPERVISOR 





W. E. Teglund Joins Philadelphia Office 
of Guardian Life; Formerly 
With Standard Life 

The appointment of W. E. Tegiund as 
agency supervisor of the Guardian Life 
in Philadelphia was announced last week 
by E. J. Berlet, general agent for the 
company in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Teglund is a graduate of the in- 
surance course of Carnegie Tech, and 
attended the universities of Pennsylva- 
nia and Pittsburgh and is an alumnus of 
Hillsdale College and is treasurer of the 
fraternity. After four years in the ad- 
vertising agency business in Springfield, 
Ill., and following an experience in Phila- 
delphia of seven years with the Standard 
Life of America, he is well qualified to 
take charge of augmenting and training 
the Philadelphia sales staff of Guardian 
Life. 

In his insurance experience he has 
been a field man, manager of the Phila- 
delphia office of the Standard Life, and 
spent some time at the home office in 
developing a conservation department. 


FLIES TO CONVENTION 








William Barrett, New York Life, San 
Francisco, First Agent to Make 
Meeting in This Manner 

William Barrett, an agent of the New 
York Life, left San Francisco by air- 
plane on August 23 for Chicago in order 
to attend a New York Life meeting. He 
successfully negotiated the flight and is 
thus believed to be the first insurance 
agent who has flown to an insurance 
convention. He left at 9:30 o’clock in 
the morning and reached Chicago early 
the next morning. 





WINS MARKSMANSHIP MEDAL 

W. C. Rice, special representative at 
Lynchburg, Va., for the Mutual Life of 
New York, returned home the other day 
from Fort Eustis decorated with a med- 
al which he won there in a sharpshoot- 
ers’ contest. He is a first lieutenant in 
the 317th Infantry, Virginia National 
Guard, which was in encampment at 
Fort Eustis for two weeks the latter part 
of August. In the rifle contest, he 
scored 211 points out of a possible 250. 
During the World War he went over- 
seas as a private in the Second Division 
of the Regular Army. He participated 
in several important engagements on the 
western front and was commissioned 
lieutenant before the end of the war. 
Mr. Rice is the son of a Methodist 
preacher. 

















NUMBER NINE 


MODERN CRUSADER 
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IDDEN beneath. the 
H great Cross on a Cru- 
sader's shield was a 
strange device which, though 
out of sight, was never long 
forgotten. It was anemblem 
dear to any fighting man. It 
was the heraldic symbol of 
his noble birth, his family 


coat-of-arms. 


For it, he lived—and for it, 
he was ready to die. Yet, 
when the Crusader’s oath was 
upon his lips, he calmly-drew 
over his shield and its pre- 
cious emblem, a cloth which 
bore a symbol common to all 
men of the same high pur- 
pose. 

To this greater cause, he thus 
gave much. But from it, he 
gained far more! Wherever 
he went, his Cross of snowy 


white or fiery red was recog- 
nized—and UNDERSTOOD. 


— 
Gone are the Crusaders of 
old. In their stead, we have 
the modern Crusaders—the 
field representatives of our 
various insurance companies 


—champions of the unpro- 
tected, whose deeds too often 
g° unsung. Theirs is a splen- 

id cause. They mg hap- 
piness, freedom from care, 
and sure protection against 
poverty and want. 


But, unlike the ancient Cru- 
saders, these modern Crusa- 
ders— though enlisted in a 
common cause—do not have 
a common symbol that is in- 
stantly recognized and re- 


-spected for what it means. 


Doubly fortunate, therefore, 
are Phoenix Mutual men. 


Their symbol is the seal of 








their Company—their pass- 
port, the traditions for which 
it stands. 


Through national advertis- 
ing, the seal of the Phoenix 
Mutual is continually being 
carried into millions of 
homes. It is being seen —and 
UNDERSTOOD. 


Hence, no matter where 
Phoenix Mutual men go, the 
seal has gone before them— 
and with it, the good will 
which comes of an estab- 
lished reputation for unself- 
ish service, sound advice, and 
expert counsel. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


a“ 
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Local Insurance Men 
Give Lunch to Dr. Manes 


THEY ASK HIM ABOUT GERMANY 





Unemployment Insurance Will Be in 
Operation in October; Half the 
People Carry Health 


Dr. Alfred Manes, the distinguished 
German insurance educator, who is in 
this country studying American insur- 
ance methods, was the guest of a num- 
ber of prominent New York insurance 
men at a Drug & Chemical Club lunch- 
eon this week. ‘Those present included 
Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, New York Life; 
President Peter M. Fraser, of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York; 
Paul L. Haid, president America Fore 
Companies; F. Robertson Jones, Work- 
mens Compensation Information Bu- 
reau; H. P. Stellwagen, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters; Vin- 
cent Cothn, New York University; C. A. 
Ludium, vice-president Home Insurance 
Co.; H. P. Jackson, president Norwich 
Union Indemnity; Harry Austin, mana- 
ger American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
uation; Rutherford H. Towner, surety 
rater; Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life; E. 
k. Hardy, secretary Insurance Society of 
New York; Walter H. Bennett, secre- 
tary National Association of Insurance 
Agents; John McGinley, manager Trav- 
elers, and W. P. Haines, assistant U. S. 
manager London Guarantee & Accident. 

President of Association of 1,500 
Members 


Dr. Manes is president of the German 
Association for Insurance Science, which 
has 1,500 members in thirty-six coun- 
tries. He is professor of insurance at 
the Berlin commercial university, and 
also is a lecturer at the University of 
Berlin. He is a member of the advisory 
board of the office of state insurance 
supervision of the German republic; and 
is also adviser on social insurance to the 
League of Nations. 

Instead of making a formal address, 
Dr. Manes consented to answer ques- 
tions. Some of the questions and an- 
swers follow: 


_Q. Is there unemployment insurance 
in Germany ? 

A. There will be after October. 

Q. How many persons are out of em- 
ployment in Germany ? 

A. 2,000,000. 


Q. What has most impressed you on 
your visit to America? 

A. The fact that the United States 
does about four-fifths of the insurance 
business of the world; also, the amount 
of legislation which you have, some of 


which could not possibly be passed in 
Germany. 


_Q. Don’t you think that the American 
surance legislation is so strict and dis- 
ciplinary that it cripples insurance op- 
erations here? 

_ A. On the contrary, I believe that this 
1S one of the reasons for your insurance 
Prosperity, 

U. S. Will Continue to Lead 

Do you think other companies will 
catch up to the United States in an in- 
surance sense? 

No. Insurance here is on a colos- 
sal scale, physical evidence of which is 
I your mammoth insurance buildings. 
' seems that bigger ones are being built 
all the time and that one of your com- 
Pamies, the New York Life, is putting 
Up a home office building in New York 
which will probably be the biggest of all 
of them. 

ls there anything else which has 
Struck you as unusual here? 

A. Yes, the fact that so many of the 
ogee classes are uninsured. The rich- 
age seem to carry the most in- 
= nce and so it goes all the way down 

€ scale until you reach tens of thou- 


S . . 
— of Americans who have no insur- 


2 What will be the effect of this? 


all et will have a tendency of eventu- 
it throwing your country into what you 
call state insurance. 


Q. How do you regard compulsory 
automobile insurance ? 

A. I was surprised to find that Am- 
erican underwriters are against it be- 
cause of their experience in Massachu- 
setts and other places, but in Europe 
the insurance companies favor it. Right 
now I think it is a good thing as it will 
give protection to the poor as well as 
the rich. . 

Q. What became of the reserves in 
Germany as a result of the war? 

A. They disappeared. 

Q. What kind of insurance is most 
generally carried in Germany? 

A. Health insurance, as half the 
population is insured. The different 
trades carry this on a mutual insurance 
basis. 

Q. How did the war affect the mutual 
life insurance companies? 

A. They became stock companies. 

Q. Is it not true that those engaged 
in clerical work in Germany make only 
about a third that they do here? 

A. Yes, in amount, but when you fig- 
ure the cheap rents and lower costs of 
vegetables and meat you will find that 
the Americans get only a small amount 
more. You must look at these things 
from the viewpoint of money buying 
power. 

Q. Are rents much cheaper in Ger- 
many than here? 

A. I should say so. Furthermore, 
German people want larger quarters than 
Americans and they would not care to 
live in expensive hotels in small two 
and three room suites. Suites of rooms 
are very inexpensive in Germany. 





MADE SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Appointment of Loyd Key, for several 
years special representative for the 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas, as state 
manager for Oklahoma, has been an- 
nounced by Clarence E. Linz, vice-presi- 


dent. G. G. Lennard has been also ap- 
pointed field representative for the 
Southland. 




















The Doorway 
To Opportunity 


The Doorway to Opportunity 
Leads to 


Northwestern National Service 
1. SALARY SAVINGS 
2. NON-MEDICAL : 
3. SUBSTANDARD SERVICE 
4. GROUP INSURANCE 
;. LOW RATIO OF REJECTION 


6. LIBERAL DISABILITY CLAUSE 
4. AGE LIMITS 1-65 

8. BEST INVESTMENT POLICIES 
9. LOW NET COST 


Every convenience that modern life insurance affords 
given to agent and policyholder 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


0. J. ARNOLD, Parswenr 


Minneapolis,Minn. 


Ring Fight Seats For 


Day Agents in Contest 


CHICAGO MANAGER’S NOVELTY 





Will Be in New Quarters by October 1; 
Gathering Material for Largest 
Insurance Library 


The Darby A. Day agency of the 
Union Central Life will not move into 
its new location until October 1 as com- 
pletion of the building has been some- 
what delayed. Once installed this 
agency, which is to feature a co-opera- 
tive profits feature, will have a formal 
opening to which a large part of rep- 
resentative Chicago will be invited. In 
bricf, it will be some opening. 

Manager Darby A. Day has been go- 
ing ahead with the arrangements for the 
new life insurance library, which is to be 
a feature of the new quarters. This li- 
brary will be the most complete of its 
kind in the country. Much of the litera- 
ture has already been secured. Insur- 
ance reports from every state in the 
Union, every insurance publication and 
book available, and general information 
regarding all forms of insurance and in- 
surance laws will be in the library, which 
will not only be open to Union Central 
agents, but to the representatives of all 
other companies and to the public. 

A new switchboard is at present being 
installed in the new offices, equipped 
with a total of 15 incoming and outgoing 
lines, and 65 telephones to the agents’ 
desks. 





Fifty Years Old 


On August 27 Mr. Day celebrated his 
fiftieth birthday. August was a special 
month and winning agents got ringside 
tickets for the Dempsey-Tunney fight. 
Every agent was pledged to write in ex- 
cess of both applications and volume of 
winners of their best previous month’s 
business. 








(less than 2% ) 





























National of Vermont 
To Meet in Banff Soon 


SALESMANSHIP THE KEYNOTE 





Dr. Paul W. Ivey, Lecturer of Sales 
Methods at Norwestern University, 
and Others Will Talk 
The National Life of Vermont is to 
hold its annual sales convention and 
club meetings at Banff on September 6, 
7 and 8, In discussing this convention 

it says: 

“Instead of following the old conven- 
tion ideas we have gone out and secured 
one of the foremost authorities on sales- 
manship in this country to conduct an 
Institute of Salesmanship for your benc- 
fit and inspiration. In Dr. Paul W. Ivey © 
we have found the right man for this 
job. He not only has a message but 
will deliver it in an interesting and in- 
spiring way. Instead of presenting meth- 
ods employed by salesmen, usually built 
around their own personality, principles 
will be developed which can be applied 
by all of us. We cannot correctly meas- 
ure our accomplishments or our oppor- 
tunity by any old records or standards 
achieved under old conditions. So come 
to this meeting prepared for an opportu- 
nity to develop your personality, initia- 
tive, judgment, courage and other essen- 
tial qualities for more successful selling 
Instead of measuring your accomplish- 
ments by anything you have heretofore 
done, engage in the higher competition 
of developing your own capabilities to 
achieve new levels in your chosen vo- 
cation. Dr. Paul W. Ivey, who will con- 
duct a series of lectures at our Banff 
meetings, was formerly Professor of 
Marketing at the University of Nebras- 
ka, where he attracted the largest sales- 
manship classes ever assembled in an 
American University. He is now lec- 
turer on Sales Methods at Northwest- 
ern University, and is also conducting his 
salesmanship Institute in cities all over 
the United States.” 


Other Speakers 


The keynote address of the conven- 
tion will be given by Fred A. Howland, 
president. Earl H. Weltz will discuss 
“Standardized Sales Presentation.” Ralph 
N. McCord will talk on “Insuring Boys.” 
Clinton S. Bradley, Jr., will discuss “An- 
nual Premium Deferred Refund Annu- 
ity.” President George D. Alder will 
speak at the luncheon. 

The president of the Leaders Club is 
Griswold Wilson, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the president of the $100,000 Club is 
T. Pryor Campbell, Jr., of Richmond, Va. 


NEW COMPANY IN COLUMBUS, O. 


The American Citizens Life Insurance 
Co. at Columbus, O., has completed its 
organization with A. P. Sandles, former 
State director of agriculture, as presi- 
dent. There are 275 shareholders, and 
it is expected that the company will 
soon be in operation. 

‘Other officers are: Henry D. Angel, 
W. H. Fledderjohann and Clarence 
Corkwell, vice-presidents; A. L. Evans, 
treasurer; C. W. Stuber, secretary; Jon- 
athan Forman, medical director; C. J. 
West, actuary. Directors are Dr. Al- 
bert E. Smith, president Ohio Northern 
University; William Trautman, Warner 
P. Simpson, Frank H. Davis, Columbus; 
Edward A. Schambs, Hilliards; Garrett 
Claypool, Chillicothe; Oren W. Hawkins, 
Warren; Thomas W. Babcock, Johns- 
town; Dr. E. C. Sherman, Cardington; 
Henry P. Clouse, Milford Centre. 








DISABILITY IN CANADA 


About one life insurance policy ir 
every six in Canada contains some form 
of disability benefit, there being a total 
of 920,794 such policies in force at the 
end of 1926. This is an increase over 
the previous year of 94,180. 





The Republic Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Co., Louisville, capital $200,000, has 
been chartered by Alfred N. Estes, 
Charles E. Ellwanger, Wm. B. Thomas, 
and M. L. Kennedy. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help he 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Rowland S. Mar- 


Sinking shall, general agent 
Fund of the Missouri State 
Argument Life, Washington, D. 


C., discussing busi- 
ness insurance at a recent convention of 
that company, explained some of his ex- 
periences. He said in part: 

“Business insurance is also needed by 
the old and tried concern, even during 
the most prosperous times. I believe that 
the prosperous times are the most dan- 
gerous periods. Many concerns are in 
process of liquidation right now because 
they did not set up a reserve during 
their prosperous period. One of the chief 
assets of Business Life Insurance is that 
during the time that a fund is made 
available to the lenders in the form of 
life insurance payable on key men in the 
concern, at the same time a fund known 
as the cash or loan value of the poli- 
cies is automatically being built up as a 
sinking fund for that business concern. 

“I want to give an example of just 
what this kind of sinking fund means. 
This. example applies to a small institu- 
tion for they need this form of secur- 
ity even more than the large corpora- 
tions, for if the big concern is seriously 
involved, the bankers and leading busi- 
ness men immediately come to its aid. 
If the corner drug store loses its pro- 
prietor only the immediate members or 
creditors are interested and few care if 
there is a failure. 

“One morning while eating breakfast 
a friend phoned me to come to his of- 
fice as soon as I got down town. When 
I arrived I found him examining his life 
insurance policies. He said, ‘I want to 
consult you about the values of these 
policies. I want you to give me the ab- 
solute correct amounts which I can bor- 
row. I have made an application to my 
bank for a $25,000 loan and yesterday 
afternoon the president called me to say 
that they were compelled to refuse me 
because my credit was near the border 
line. Marshall, I have $26,000 in bonds 
due on the first and they are held by a 
party who is unfriendly and I have rea- 
son to believe that he would take con- 
trol, under the bond agreement, of my 
little company if they are not met. I had 
a sleepless night and like a dream 7 saw 
the values in these policies.’ 


“A sale followed.” 


* %* * 


Insurance to guar- 


A Real antee the education 
College of a child is not un- 
Endowment but occa- 


common, 


sionally one of these * 


policies attracts more than ordinary at- 
tention. The John Hancock tells of such 
a case. 

A student at Columbia University, at 
the age of 19, realizing that his educa- 
tion was a heavy expense to his family, 
and having in mind the thought that 
aiter graduation he would earn enough 
to pay them, became deeply impressed 
with the idea that in case of his un- 
timely death he would not be able to 
do this. Then occurred to him the 


thought of life insurance to protect his 
parents’ interest in the expense of his 
education. 

About this time he talked with a John 
Hancock agent, Miss Isabel Russell of 
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= 
the Man With the Rate 


the Paul Clark Agency, who suggested 
an endowment policy payable to his 
parents, and without further ado he de- 
cided to take out this policy for $2,500, 
paying the premiums from his own al- 
lowance and earnings, and letting his 
parents know nothing about it. 


By a strange fatality, this foresighted 
young man, while completing his course 
at Columbia, was suddenly stricken with 
appendicitis at the age of 22, and failed 
to survive the operation. 

When the grief-stricken parents learn- 
ed of the endowment policy, they were 
grateful to Miss Russell, and at her sug- 
gestion devoted this sum to a living en- 
dowment in their son’s memory, by cre- 
ating with the proceeds of the insurance 
policy a fund at Columbia to aid boys 
needing financial assistance to complete 
the college course. 

Nothing could be more in character 
than this story as applied to the life 
insurance idea; the thoughtfulness of the 
son, the sentiment of the parents in their 
use of the money. 


“Tohn Hancock agents know that a 
considerable proportion of undergradu- 
ate students, both men and women, carry 
insurance on their lives. This speaks 
well for the students and shows that this 
field is being cultivated,” says the com- 
pany. 

“Do not think that the high school 
boy or the college student will not take 
out a policy. It is the best time in the 
world to do this, for the premiums are 
now, and it starts the boy and young 
man along the line of methodical saving 
which will have an important effect upon 
his after career.” 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Denver Des Moines 











SALES HELPS 


Lack of Knowledge is 
Costly. 

We Specialize in Life 
Insurance. 

Let! Supervisors of 
Long Field Experi- 
ence help you with- 
out Cost. 


THE WILLARD REGAN 


AGENCY 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 East 42nd St., New York 














Telephone: Ashland 5454-5 





The Atlantic Life 


Business says that business in- 
Insurance surance furnishes 
Advantages means to create a 


tax-exempt reserve 

during the lifetime of the insured mem- 
ber, which may be used: 

1. To pay dividends during a period 
of depression. 

2. For the extension of the business. 

3. To retire a bond issue, or other in- 
debtedness. 
4. To pay off a mortgage. 
5. To take advantage of business op- 
portunities. 

6. For continuing salaries of valuable 
men after retirement. 
_ 7. To liquidate a business, or continue 
it until a favorable sale may be made. 





DOES GROUP INJURE AGED? 





a “World” Thinks That Employers 
Discriminate Because of Pre- 
mium Difference 
The New York World of August 25th, 
speaking editorially on the relation of 

old age to employment says in part: 
“The increasingly popular policy of 
group insurance unquestionably militates 
against the older applicants for employ- 
ment. Here much may be done by 
working out tables of graduated instal- 
ments to be charged against the appli- 
cants themselves according to their age. 
But more may be expected from the 
growing tendency in big business to re- 
gard employment as not merely a mat- 
ter of supply and demand but in its 
deeper social aspects. That there is 
need of attention to the problem is es- 
tablished mathematically. Within forty 
years the death rate in the United States 
has been cut in half. The army of 
middle-aged and elderly people surviving 
in good health, owing to better sanita- 
tion and the advance in medical science, 
is far larger relatively than it ever was 
before in the history of the race. These 
surviving testimonials to humaner living 
conditions and scientific progress have 
been spared for little happiness and use- 
fulness if instead of doing work suited 
to their strength many of them are con- 
demned to rust away in idleness.” 


DARBY A. DAY, JR., IN PARIS 

Darby A. Day, Jr., associated with his 
father in the Union Central Life agency, 
Chicago, is in Paris. ; 








SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 











Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


| 66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















“HAVE YOU FIGURED 
IT OUT?” 





How much insurance should a 
man have? That question can be 
answered to a certainty through 
the use of the Canada Life Per- 
sonal Inventory Form, “Have You 
Ever Figured It Out?” Ask for 
your copy by mail please. 


HERBERT W. JONES 
Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 5058—6691 

















satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 








a Nassau Street 


You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


—= 


New York, N. Y. 
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gank Paper Calls U. S. 
People Underinsured 


FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES 








Comment Rises From Winslow Russell 
Article in “Savings Bank Journal”; 
Savings Angle 





A recent article by Winslow Russell in 
“Savings Bank Journal” has attracted 
wide attention among banks. “The 
American Banker,” the only daily bank- 
ing paper, gives it the following play in 
an editorial : 

“This paper has called attention fre- 
quently to the widening field of bank 
service in the United States, and has 
expressed the view that future profits 
of banks will be reaped more in the ex- 
pansion of service into such fields than 
im the older routine channels of profit. 
An apt illustration of a single factor in 
this widening of possibilities is referred 
to by Vice-President Winslow Russell 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life in current 
issue of the “Savings Bank Journal.” 
Mr, Russell uses as a premise of his 
argument some rather astounding facts 
dealing with the prosperity of the aver- 
age American citizen, that statistical 
person who is ever under the micro- 
scope of skilled chart plotters and others 
of like ilk. 

“The combined total of the savings 
and evidences of thrift of people of 
smaller means are amazing. Not to re- 
peat them here, the conclusion is that as 
properous as the head of the average 
American family is shown to be, he is 
not taking advantage of the opportunity 
at hand to leave his family in circum- 
stances much above the level of indig- 
ence, nor to provide for himself in his 
own later and non-productive years a 
fund sufficient to lift him above the de- 
pendent class.” 

Mr. Russell said that the average 
American has not yet quite learned how 
to take his luxuries or leave them alone. 
He has not yet learned to resist the 
blandishments of a selling system that 
never falters or tires in its pursuit of 
the dollar. 
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Mr. Russell’s remedy is life insurance, 
applied in the form of an insurance trust. 
The “Savings Bank Journal” continued: 

“The slip-shod older method of sad- 
dling one’s widow with the responsiblity 
of the whole family’s economic future, 
he Maintains, is rapidly going out of 
fashion. He holds that the time is com- 
ing when men will capitalize their earn- 
ing power and budget their responsibil- 
lies just as businesses are now capital- 
ied. And it will be the banker, in his 
opinion, who will show them how to do 
i. There will be a poor man’s trust, 
known as the life insurance trust. It 
will be created by the life insurance com- 
panies, but it will be administered by 
the bank. 

‘The people of the United States are 
how carrying something like $80,000,000,- 

in life insurance. This is a magnifi- 
cent sum, but when reduced to a per 

‘apita basis it appears rather insignifi- 
tant, Already a number of plans which 
combine savings deposits and insurance 
Protection are in force. The system, 
wever, should be universal. 

Insurance and Savings 
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© Point to be made, so far as banks 











HITS THREE-QUARTER 
BILLION MARK 


The Bankers Life Company total of legal reserve 
life insurance in force on June 30, 1927, was 


$766,000,000. 


This is a gain of $50,000,000 for the first six months 


of the year. 


The total as of June 30, 1927, is nearly four times 





as great as the total at the end of 1918. 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iowa 





are concerned, is this: There exists a 
field of immense possibility as yet 
scarcely exploited. Assuming that this 
country is in for a continued fair degree 
of prosperity, almost every adult with 
family responsibilities, or without them, 
is in a position to avoid the poor-house 
while he remains on earth and to elim- 
inate that gruesome prospect from fam- 
ily calculation. The only reason why in 
this country the total of life insurance 
or life insurance trust is not very much 
larger than at present is that the pro- 
cess of education has been neglected. 
“As Mr. Russell says, the life insur- 
ance companies can do a great work for 
the banks in the next few years, but the 
banks can do infinitely more for life in- 
surance companies. The insurance coun- 
selor has always been recognized as a 
creator of estates, but the banker is one 
who is universally recognized as a con- 
servator. The life insurance trust both 


creates and conserves estates. Thus it 
comes about that the bank and the in- 
surance company each have a new ally. 
Perhaps’ when that fact is recognized 
there will be a change in the figures 
which show that while the per capita 
life insurance total is $630, fire insur- 
ance on goods or chattels represents 


about $1,000. 


Kind Words 


“This is not written to boom the sale 
of life insurance. The object is to in- 
dicate to banks an expansion of service 
with a corresponding dividend increase, 
and better yet, a service that will make 
for less suffering, more happiness and 
the continued prosperity of the nation. 





George W. Daingerfield has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Tappahannock, 
Va., for the International Life of St. 
Louis. 











y of waiting 15 or 20 years: 


bers of the field force. 


family like ours? 








“THE OLD GUARD” 


The Midland Mutual has nine General Agents and a 


large group of agents who have been with the Company 
for fifteen years or longer. 


built well and now produce approximately one-half of 
the Company’s total new business each year. 

In September and October the “Old Guards” will 
match their skill against the “Guerillas,” the newer mem- 


Wouldn’t you enjoy a friendly fight in a big friendly 


General Agency opportunities open in Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Virginia, West Virginia and California. 
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The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


“Its Performances Exceed Its Promises” 


These older agencies have 
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O. J. Arnold’s. Talk at 
Yellowstone Meeting 


GROWTH IN MANY DIRECTIONS 





Northwestern National’s Action Relative 
To Farm Loan Situation; Low Mor- 
tality; Keeping Lapse 





At the Northwestern National’s Yel- 
lowstone Park Convention President Ar- 
nold made an address which greatly 
pleased the agents, as it showed the. 
company in a most progressive position. 
The forty-five companies, of which 
Northwestern National is one, doing 81% 
of the life insurance business of the coun- 
try, show an increase in new business 
for the first seven months of 1927 over 
the new business of 1926 of 1.7%. 
Northwestern National’s new business 
for the same period shows an increase of 
14%. The new business of these com- 
panies for the month of July shows a 
loss of 4% compared with July, 1926. 
Northwestern National’s business for 
July, 1927, shows a gain over July, 1926, 
of 42%. 

During the twelve months’ period end- 
ing June 30 last the company had a mor- 
tality experience under 45%. Only 1.6% 
of the business submitted was declined. 


The next few years are going to see the 
general employment of a mortality table 
reflecting present-day mortality experi- 
ence. With premium rates based on such 
a mortality table, attention will be 
focused on economy and efficiency of 
management. 

“The Northwestern National accepts 
this challenge,” he said. 

“For the twelve months ending June 30, 
the rate of first-year lapses as compared 
with the rate for the twelve months end- 
ing June 30, 1926, shows a decrease of 
13%. “Many fine records are being made 
by individuals and agencies in low first- 
year lapse ratios,” said Mr. Arnold. “We 
propose at next year’s annual meeting 
to make a feature and accord suitable 
recognition to agencies and individuals 
who make excellent records in this re- 
gard for the twelve-month period end- 
ing June 30 next.” 

After discussing the company’s strong 
financial position Mr. Arnold said: “In 
common with all insurance companies 
and due to agricultural depression of 
the past few years, we have acquired 
some farm lands through foreclosure 
proceedings. Ample reserves, however, 
have been set up to offset every possi- 
ble loss that may result therefrom, and 
in arriving at such losses no credit has 
been taken for possible gains, which will 
be large, in the sale of individual pieces 
of farm lands so acquired. The board 
of directors has set. aside from the com- 
pany’s surplus $312,496.71 as a deprecia- 
tion and fluctuation reserve, and in addi- 
tion to this has set up a contingency re- 
serve of $400,000 for unexpected emer- 
gericies.” 

Forecasting the statement at the close 
of this year the speaker said that assets 
of approximately $28,000,000, with over 
$3,000,000 of surplus to policyholders, will 
be shown. 

On 70% of the Northwestern National 
insurance sold in the twelve months end- 
ing June 30 last, a settlement was taken 
with the application—39% with a cash 
settlement, and 31% with a note or part 
note and part cash settlement. This is 
a wonderful record. 





PRINT ABOUT CONVENTION 


The trust division of the American 
Bankers’ Association has gotten out an 
attractive booklet, describing its last con-. 
ference. Among the speeches printed 
are those of the following life insurance 
men: 

Winslow 


Russell, Clancy Connell, 


Franklin W. Ganse and Leon Gilbert 
Simon. 
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Valuation Discussion 


(Continued from page 1) 


power to consider the valuation subject 
in conferences with representatives of 
provincial companies. 

Lower Mortality Recognized 


Some paragraphs from his address 
follow: 

“One of the most important changes 
that has occurred in life insurance in our 
own generation has been the recognition 
of the great improvement that has taken 
place in the rates of mortality. This 
lowering in mortality rates has been 
made evident by the different mortal- 
ity investigations that have taken place. 
The spread of this knowledge has led to 
a demand for reconsideration of premium 
rates and valuation standards.” 

“The question of the rate of interest to 
be used in valuation of life insurance 
policies is one of the first importance, 
but this factor is not at present of 
pressing concern for the reason that the 
conservative rate of 314% has come into 
general use both in Canada and the 
United States. This seems to be a safe 
rate, and, except for annuity business, 
no one is advocating either a higher or 
lower rate, so that it is not necessary 
here to dwell on this aspect of the val- 
uation standard. 

“There can, however, be no doubt that 
changing conditions in the life insurance 
world may in due course involve a more 
general change in the official valuation 
standards. Such general change of basis 
should not, however, be made lightly or 
frequently. The security and confidence 
of the public is the first consideration 
and after that adaptability to surround- 
ing conditions of insurance practice may 
reasonably and properly be considered. 

An Anomaly 

“The movement of events, however, in 
Great Britain and in the United States, 
as well as in Canada, in reference to 
matters of mortality, premium rates and 
reserves is one which should engage the 


close attention of Provincial Superin- 
tendents of Insurance. The two newer 
mortality tables bring out materially 
lower net premiums than do the older 
tables. At the same time, the reserves 
required by these newer experiences are 
surprisingly strong. This apparent anom- 
aly is of course a feature well recognized 
by actuaries. The strength of the re- 
serves required by these newer tables 
goes a long way to defend them as basis 
for valuation. In general it may be said 
that trial valuations indicate that a valu- 
ation of an average company by the 
A. M. 34% table would be at least 2% 
in excess of one made by the American 
Experience 3%4% basis. 

“The great problem, however, for sol- 
ution is how, in view of the existing ex- 
pense rates of company operation, and 
of the high reserves demanded by the 
newer tables of mortality, the transition 
to the lower scale of gross premiums 
is to be brought about in company prac- 
tice. Already, however, the movement 
toward lower non-participating  pre- 
miums, especially at younger ages, has 
begun, and it would not be surprising if 
the scales of participating premiums 
based upon the older tables of mortality, 
should in the not distant future, be 
brought into closer accord with actual 
experience indicated by the more modern 
mortality experiences. 

“The eyes of the insurance prophets 
will naturally scan the horizon with much 
interest, for the appearance of the Brit- 
ish investigation of mortality of insured 
lives that is now in hand, and which will 
in due time be made available to the life 
insurance world. As in the past in 
Canada, this British investigation (in- 
volving as it will a careful analysis of 
the improvement that has taken place 
in mortality rates) will doubtless be of 
great service to all responsible for de- 
termining standards of valuation for life 
insurance contracts.” 








PERTURBED IN AUSTRALIA 





Child Endowment for Bank Officers; 
Costly and There Are Other 
Complications Feared 
Advices from Sydney state that bank- 
ing houses are much perturbed over an 
award by the New South Wales Indus- 
trial Commissioner (Mr. A. B. Pidding- 
ton). This, besides increasing the emolu- 
ments of all salaried officials, provides a 
liberal scale of child endowment. Lead- 
ing bankers consider that the extra cost 
to the banks will be considerable. Apart 
from the actual cost of the award, com- 
plications arise which will be difficult to 

settle. 

The 3ank Officers’ Award 
was issued in 1921 under the old tribu- 
nal. Under the new award male em- 
ployes will receive remuneration at the 
rate of £80 per annum during the first 
year, rising in the 18th year to £430 per 
annum. Female employes will also be 
paid at the rate of £80 per annum‘to 
start, rising to £180 in the sixth and sub- 
sequent years. The award also provides 
that male officials shall receive at least 
£221 per annum upon reaching the age 
of 21 years, and female bank officers 
£140 per annum. The endowment clause 
of the award declares that all married 
officials shall be paid an allowance of 
£35 a year in respect of each child under 
the age of 14 years, or, if attending 
school or college, under the age of 16 
years. Should any married official be 
entitled to endowment benefits under 
the new state law the amount of such 
endowment shall be deducted from the 
amount payable by the bank. There is 
also a limit set to the amount which any 
official may receive. Salary and endow- 
ment must not exceed a total yearly in- 
come of £750. 


previous 


NEW PROVIDENCE MANAGER 

Eben Luther has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
in Providence, succeeding 
Wheaton who will become associate gen- 
eral agent. Mr. Luther has been super- 
visor of the Kenney agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual in Boston. 





GROUP MEETING IN CANADA 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Group Association was held in the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto. W. J. Graham, 
chairman of the association, presided. 
E. E. Cammack of the Aetna Life, who 
is secretary of the association, acted as 
secretary of the meetings also. About 
forty representatives of nine American 
and five Canadian companies were in at- 
tendance at the meetings. The compa- 
nies represented at these meetings trans- 
act the great bulk of Group Insurance 
business written on this continent. Top- 
ics of interest were discussed quite free- 
ly, including the report of the commit- 
tee on mortality investigation, report of 
the committee on the cost of disability 
benefits, settlement of death claims, and 
rules regarding accident and sickness in- 
surance. 





HOME FRIENDLY OUTING 

The outing of the Home Friendly of 
Maryland was held at Buedel’s Park, 
near Baltimore, on Friday, August 19. 
This was in recognition of the splendid 
work of the field force in commemorat- 
ing the forty-third anniversary of the 
Home Friendly by special effort month 
of May, and was planned by the officials 
as an additional reward for the splendid 
co-operation given the home office by the 
various districts, as well as the fine spirit 
of friendly rivalry developed between the 
several territories. Superintendents, as- 
sistants and agents from Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania and District of Co- 
lumbia, numbering more than three hun- 
dred, were in attendance. 
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They Talk the Same 
Language 


Nothing contributes more to the development 








to the public, than a clearg§understanding berween 
representatives'||in the field and Home Office 
Executives. 


In a life insurance company, the Home Office 
must know the agent’s problems, if they are 
to be dealt with fairly and effectively. 


Nylic Agents have no difficulty in making their 
field problems understood at the Home Office. 


q And this is not strange; for the majority of the 
si Executive Officers, iincluding the President, 
have had practical experience in field and Branch 
Office work. 


So they “talk the same language”— field men 

and executives alike. And you don’t hear 
Nylic Agents saying, “Our officers can’t get the 
agent’s point of view because they have never had 
field experience.” 


Common experience begets mutual under- 
standing which in turn begets confidence; and 
confidence begets strength. 


e q There is probably no life insurance company 
= between whose Field and Home Office there 
=|; exists a more frank and cordial relationship, due 
S largely, no doubt, to this 
>| sympathetic bond of com- 
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New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Keffer Began Selling 
Insurance as a Boy 


HELD IMPORTANT JOB WHEN 17 





Hes Now Taken Charge of 100 William 
_ Street Agency of Aetna Life in 
New York City 





Rescoe H. Keffer, the new general 
agent of the Aetna Life at 100 William 
Street, where he will succeed Gerald A. 
Eubank, came to New York City from 
Scranton, Pa., where he had made a 
reputation remarkable for a town of that 
‘size. Despite the fact that he was rep- 
resenting not only the Aetna Life but the 
Affiliated Companies he was able to do 
$5,000,000 a year in life insurance. 
| Mr. Keffer was appointed to take the 
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R,. H. KEFFER 

















new Aetna Life office at 225 Broadway 
some weeks ago, his appointment to 100 
William Street following. Edwin A. 
Muller will be general agent at 225 
Broadway. Mr. Keffer took charge of 
100 William on Thursday. Mr. Eubank’s 
plans are not known yet. 

“I had not the least intimation that I 
Was to be transferred to New York until 
Vice-President Kendrick A. Luther 
called me up one day and asked me how 
| would like to come here,” he said to 
The Eastern Underwriter. “I told him 
mmediatcly that I would, not only be- 
Cause of the opportunities which one 
inds confronting him everywhere in a 
city of the size of New York, but I also 
Welcomed a place where I could devote 
all of my time to life insurance. There 
sa stimulating atmosphere about New 
ork City which makes a man do his 
est. I hope I shall be successful here 
I am confident I shall. Certainly, 

have received nothing but courteous 
Reatment since coming to 225 Broadway. 
verybody has been kind.” 

His First Insurance Experience 
Mr, Keffer heard a lot about life in- 
eee in his home in the West as his 
ee ¢r was a farmer who also sold life 
Mstrance. When Mr. Keffer was six- 
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OUR PROGRESS— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


N recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following 
figures. 


1922 
New Business Paid For $35,431,368 


Business in Force on 
December 31st 


1926 
$ 71,812,005 


$206,310,800 $333,042,886 


who might be. 
touch with him. 





Progress such as this is evidence of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for managers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 

This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 
tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
We’d appreciate it if you would put us in 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 























teen years old he decided to become an 
agent but did not do well at it for a 
time. Then he became an agent for The 
Prudential and such a good one that at 
seventeen he was an assistant superin- 
tendent of that company, said to be the 
youngest person ever to hold such a po- 
sition. After two years selling Industrial 
insurance he went into the manufactur- 
ers’ supply business on the road, taking 
orders in thirty-five different states. 
Finally, tiring of traveling his thoughts 
drifted back to insurance and he joined 
the Aetna Life under Dave Purcell, who 
was general agent at Reading. Purcell 
wanted to have an office opened in 
Scranton to sell accident, health and 
automobile insurance, the latter being a 
new kind of insurance at the time, and 
when Keffer went there he found noth- 
ing but an office and a telephone girl. 
The first policy he wrote was on an auto- 
mobile. In 1913 he was appointed gen- 
eral agent of the life department. in 
Reading and in 1916 was given the gen- 
eral agency for the Aetna Life and Affi- 
liated Companies in Scranton. He was 
unusually successful, getting to know the 
whole town and belonging to as many 
clubs and associations as any one in it. 
He is a fine mixer and incidentally a 
remarkable bridge whist player. 

The announcement of the appoint- 
ments by Vice-President Kendrick A. 
Luther of the Aetna Life puts an end to 
guesses as to Mr. Eubank’s successor 
which yarns have included persons in 
various parts of the country, including 


S. T. Whatley, Chicago, and Gordon H. 
Campbell, Little Rock. The 100 William 
street agency, which beat out the E. A. 
Woods agency in 1925 in production, is 
such an important one that interest has 
been unusually keen about it. 


Tax Specialist Becomes a Preducer 


Mr. Muller, the new general agent at 
225 Broadway, became associated with 
the Aetna Life in 1923, starting a newly 
organized brokerage department and also 
writing considerable personal business, 
his own production in 1925 hitting a mil- 
lion. His first life insurance experience 
was with the Mutual Life’s underwriting 
department after which he became an 
agent. He went to the College of the 
City of New York.and took special 
courses in Columbia University. With 
the Guaranty Trust he was a tax special- 
ist. 





G. A. EUBANK DINNER 





Life Insurance Man To Be Guest At 
Harvard Club Affair On 
September 16 
Some of the men who have been asso- 
ciated with G. A. Eubank in the gen- 
eral agency of the Aetna Life at 100 
William Street, New York, and a num- 
ber of general agents of the city, will 
give a dinner to’ Mr. Eubank at the 
Harvard Club, New York, onthe night 

of September 16th. 


Committee Reports On 
Uniform Life Act 


BEFORE THE CANADIAN SUP’TS 





Their Views as to What Provisions of 
Act Should Apply to Accident and 
Sickness Contracts 





Canadian superintendents of insurance, 
convening this week at Chateau Fronte- 
nac, Quebec, were presented with a re- 
port on the application of the uniform 
life act to contracts of accident and sick- 
ness insurance. A_ special’ committee, 
consisting of H. G. Garrett and R. W. 
Shannon as representatives of British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan, had been 
delegated at the Victoria conference a 
year ago to go into this subject and 
sound out the life and casualty compa- 
nies on the following proposal: 

That the provisions of the uniform life 
act should not apply mutatis mutandis or by 
way of reference to contracts of accident 
and sickness insurance, but that such pro- 
visions of the said life act as seen properly 
applicable to such contracts should be incor- 
porated by substantive enactment as an in- 


tegral part of accident and sickness legisla- 
tion. 


Messrs. Garrett and Shannon, in sub- 
mitting their report, said that the re- 
sponse from the companies was rather 
disappointing. But they felt that if their 
communications with the companies had 
helped in any way to crystalize the ideas 
of the parties interested, that their 
spade-work had not been for nothing. 

Recommendations Made 


Using the section and part numbers of 
the Ontario insurance act of 1924 as the 
key act, the special committee made the 
following recommendations: The appli- 
cation of Part X (Life) as a whole to 
contracts under Part VII (Accident and 
Sickness) is negatived by Resolution 
“D,” presented at the Victoria confer- 
ence. 

The applicability of certain provisions 
only may be best considered perhaps 
from two angles, namely, the contract 
itself and the beneficiary under the con- 
tract. 

Ontario (Part 3—insurance contracts 
in Ontario) and the other provinces al- 
ready have general provisions governing 
contracts of insurance, which are in On- 
tario, Saskatchewan and Alberta de- 
clared not to apply to contracts under 
Part VII, or in B. C. only apply subject 
to such part. Part VII itself also con- 
tains some provisions of this character 
and the statutory conditions include pro- 
visions which (if they could not be 
omitted or varied) would have a like 
effect. 

If Part III is made to apply to con- 
tracts under Part VII, it will, your com- 
mittee suggests, be only necessary to en- 
act substantively a few provisions of 
Part V relating to the “contract” as pro- 
visions of Part VII. Sections 117(1)-121, 
122 and 128 to 133 should probably be 
adapted to and enacted in Part VII. A 
provision such as 127 would seem to be- 
long more appropriately to Part III. 

It is submitted that it is quite imprac- 
ticable to include by “substantive enact- 
ment” in Part VII the provisions of Part 
V relating to beneficiaries. There should 
be no beneficiary of indemnity for sick- 
ness or for accident causing disability. 
In the case of death by accident the in- 
sured may, if the principal sum is large. 
desire that it should go to a beneficiary, 
like life insurance money, and should 
perhaps be permitted to exercise the 
same rights. 

Alternatives Suggested 
The further recommendation of the 
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committee was to (1) repeal section 
177(3) or (2) repeal section 177(3), and 
substitute a subsection to the following 
effect, which makes it optional whether 
or not Part V shall apply, and restricts 
such option to death by accident and to 
preferred beneficiaries. 

Continuing they said: “Where the 
contract provides for the payment of in- 
surance money as defined by section 113 
upon the death of the insured by acci- 
dent, and also expressly provides in the 
case of a beneficiary under Statutory 
Condition 19, who is the husband, wife, 
child, grandchild, father, or mother of 
the insured, that such beneficiary shall 
be a preferred beneficiary within the 
meaning of Part V, the rights of the 
insured and of the beneficiary in respect 
of such insurance money shall mutatis 
mutandis be governed by the provisions 
of that part.” 

Opinion on Statutory Condition 19 


And in either case— 

(c) Repeal Statutory Condition 19 of 
Section 180 and substitute the following: 

“19. Where moneys are payable under 
this policy upon the death of the insured 
by accident the insured may from time to 
time designate a beneficiary, appoint, appro- 
priate or apportion such moneys and alter 
or revoke any prior designation, appoint- 
ment, appropriation or apportionment.’ 


The present condition is very unsatis- 
factory. And (d) Repeal Section 183, as 
a provision of Part VII. 

If Statutory Condition 19 is to be 
amended, the opportunity might well be 
seized to make such other amendments 
to the statutory conditions as experience 
indicates are desirable. The question 
whether or not these conditions should 
be compulsory and not liable to varia- 
tion or omission is the subject of a spe- 
cial report. 

The wording of Condition 12 (b)— 
“furnish * * proof of claim—in the 
case of accident, within 90 days after 
the date of termination of the period of 
disability from sickness for which the 
insurer is liable’—has been deemed ob- 
scure. In view of the Condition 18 the 
clause must refer to the original and 
first claim for indemnity, and your com- 


mittee suggests discussion of what 
should be substituted to clarify the 
clause. 


t is noteworthy that Conditions 12 and 
18 do not state that no claim can be en- 
tertained unless the requirements are 
complied with. It might also be useful 
to consider the form of Conditions 1 and 
2 in connection with the application to 
Part VII of the similar provisions in 
Parts III and V, namely Sections 76, 118, 
119 and 120. 

The committee concluded its report by 
saying: “The growth of group insur- 
ance may be a further reason for a re- 
view of the statutory conditions, and the 
scope of section 184. Possibly some elas- 
tic provision is required to embrace the 
various forms of this insurance. New 
definitions of accident insurance and 
sickness insurance are suggested in the 
report of statutory definitions to meet 
the situation. 

Any amendment should, if necessary 
and expedient be made retroactive’ in its 
application to existing contracts.” 





WANTS COMMITTEE NAMED 

The chairman of the committee on 
Statutory Conditions in Life Insurance 
Contracts reported to the Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance at the 
Canadian convention this week, recom- 
mending that a committee be appoint- 
ed to look into arguments for and the 
need of any provisions in the nature of 
statutory requirements additional to such 
provisions as are contained in section 91 
of the (Dominion) Insurance Act, 1917, 
and Section 126 of the (British Colum- 
bia) Insurance Act. 


McWILLIAM- AT LAKE MOHONK 

E. G. McWilliam of McWilliam & 
Hyde, general agents, Penn Mutual Life, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City, is 
at Lake Mohonk, New York. 








John F. Pierce of the legal staff of 
the Capitol Life of Denver has been ap- 
pointed instructor in public speaking on 
the faculty of the Denver Junior Col- 
lege conducted by the Y. M. C. A. 


JOYCE—DEXTER 





Widow of Late Vice-President of Mu- 
tual Life to Wed Son of National 
Surety Chairman 

On Thursday of next week in New 
York City, Mrs. Anne Hoyte Hicks Dex- 
ter will marry Morton Dean Joyce. Mrs. 
Dexter is the widow of George T. Dex- 
ter, who was a vice-president of the Mu- 
tual Life. Mr. Joyce is the son of Wil- 
liam B. Joyce, chairman of the board of 
the National Surety. Mr. Joyce is a 
Princeton graduate. The couple will go 
to Europe on their honeymoon. 





CARELESS WITH BLANKS 

At the meeting of the Insurance Su- 
perintendents in Canada this week a re- 
port was submitted of the Uniform An- 
nual Statement Blanks Committee, which 
said in part: 

“Tt is a matter of regret that a very 
large number of companies fail to use 
even reasonable care in completing their 
annual statement blanks. Instructions 
have been printed on the blanks where 
it appeared there was any room for mis- 
understanding yet statements filed by 
many insurers indicate that they have 
not even read them.” 


—_—_—— 
—7 











THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. This 
great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 
the Home Office and the Field Force. 

Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

















EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
our Reputation. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 

















now 


over 


$700,000,000! 





+48 


force. 


management. 


HE Missouri State Life is proud of its 35 years; proud of its record of 
T achievement, and especially 1 is it proud of its present position in the list 
of America’s great insurance Companies. 

and one of the fastest growing Companies in the Country. 


more than doubled in the past five years. 


The Company today has more than $700,000,000.00 of life insurance in 


It is the largest life insurance Company in the great southwest. 


The spirit of progress which characterizes the Missouri State Life and which 
is responsible for its remarkable growth is the result of broad vision and wise 
The men who control the Missouri State Life are men of wide 
experience, men who are accustomed to big scale business—great Commercial 
and Industrial leaders of the Country. 


It is this spirit of progress that has made the Missouri State Life the great, 
outstanding Company that it is—A great Company daily growing greater. 


It is one of the leaders— 
Its business has 
Its assets have nearly trebled. 





+48 


LIFE 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


ACCIDENT 


Three Quarters of a Billion Before the Year Ends! 


Home Office, St. Louis 


HEALTH GROUP 
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L. A. Simon to Lecture 
On Business Policy 


SPECIAL COURSE AT NEW YORK 





This Set of Lectures Not Open to 
Everybody; Fall Term Opens 
In October 





In response to recent demand for 
more extensive instruction in business in- 
surance Vincent B. Coffin, director of 
life insurance training at New York Uni- 
versity, says that a special course on this 
topic will be inaugurated this fall in con- 
junction with the regular course. The 


teaching of the new course will be by 


Leon Gilbert Simon, already a member 
of the University’s insurance faculty as 
instructor of the inheritance tax course. 

While it is recognized that business in- 
surance is simply life insurance applied 
to business purposes, not presenting any 
especially difficult problems from the in- 
surance angle, Mr. Coffin points out that 
nearly all his students have been anx- 
ious for a more thorough-going discus- 
sion of business problems themselves 
than it has been possible to give in the 
past. The new course will absorb one 
hour a week for the eleven weeks, the 
schedule to be rearranged in such a way 
that the total time spent by students 
at the university will not be increased. 
Mr. Simon is at present in Europe. In 
a general way he will give instruction in 
the structure of various businesses, and 
the peculiar problems which give rise to 
a need for Life Insurance. He will not 
attempt to go into phases which are 
purely legal, but will spend considerable 
time on the important subject of the 
business insurance agreement. Sugges- 
tions regarding: the selling of .this form 
of coverage will be emphasized. 

For several years Mr. Simon has been 
a $2,000,000 producer. He writes a lot 
of business insurance; and on the lec- 
ture platform can explain intricate prob- 
lems clearly. 

Mr. Coffin wants to make clear that 
this course is to be part of the reg- 
ular life insurance training course. It 
will not be open to underwriters unless 
they are enrolled for the complete 
course. Some arrangement may be made 
to enable earlier graduates of the regular 
course to take Mr. Simon’s work. 

The balance of the work under Mr. 
Coffin and Ralph Engelsman will go on 
much as last year. The first term opens 
Monday, October 3. 





MOVES TO BIRMINGHAM 

The Liberty Life Assurance Society of 
Philadelphia, on September 1, moved its 
home office to Birmingham, Ala., where 
it will occupy the fifth floor of the Edu- 
cational Building. The Society has al- 
ways been active in the South and the 
change of its headquarters will bring it 
into close r contact with the majority of 
its members. It is also felt by the com- 
Pany officers that much time will be 
saved in the issuance of certificates and 
the payment of claims. 











51.6% 


in the Company. 








Once a Policyholder— 


Always a Prospect 
THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY 


SERN MUTUAL Typ 


MILWAUKEE 





The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 


of the new business paid 
for in The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in .1926 was upon 
applications of members previously insured 
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WILL ENTER NEW YORK 





Northeastern Life, Officered by Colored 
People, Coming In; Has First 
Agency Convention 
The Northeastern Life of Newark, the 
officers and agents of which are colored 
people, hopes to enter New York State 
by November 1, according to an an- 
nouncement of President Harry H. Pace 
at the first annual agency meeting held 
at Montclair, N. J. Plans for entering 
Pennsylvania and for increasing the 
capital of the company to $200,000 were 

also given out. 

Agents from New Jersey and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were present at the 
convention. A $100,000 club was formed 
with five of those present as members. 

The company was organized a little 
more than two years ago and now has 
approximately $1,000,000 in force. 


SAUL WINS SILVER PIN 





Fenster-Fleishman Manager Does Some 
Personal Soliciting on Side; Gets 
Mention in “Protection” 


Lester _ J. Saul, manager, Fenster- 
Fleishman Agency of the Travelers in 
New York, got quite a kick this week 
out of his being mentioned in the cur- 
rent issue of “Protection,” the company 
house organ, as one of the winners of a 
silver pin for meritorious production 
during July. 

For years Mr. Saul has devoted prac- 
tically all of his time to the managerial 
end of the business, first with the Perez 
Huff Agency and this year with Fenster- 
—Fleishman. ~ But just before his vacation 
this year when things were a little slow 
he tried his hand at personal solicitation 
and in no time rolled up $131,000 ‘of 
straight life business and a $50,000 an- 
nuitys He also placed $25,000 in another 
company because the line was not ac- 

ceptable in the Travelers. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
To Be Insured’s Host 


SPRINGFIELD HOUSEWARMING 





New Building of Company Will Be In- 
spected; Beautiful Structure in 
Georgian-Colonial Style 





The policyholders of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life will be the guests of 
the company one day next week, when 
the company will keep open house for 
them in the handsome new building of 
the company in Springfield, which is lo- 
cated about two miles from the business 
center. It will be a noteworthy house- 
warming. The location is on a street up 
and down which pass thousands of cars 
en route from New York to Boston and 
way points. The site has not done the 
company any harm. The building is so 
striking that no passerby is happy until 
he finds out what building it is. It’s 
good advertising just as a big ugly struc- 
ture under everybody’s nose is bad ad- 
vertising. 

From the standpoint of the employes 
of the company the location is mighty 
fine, as there is an unbroken vista of a 
chain of mountains and much lovely 
scenery. The site is thirty-five acres— 
plenty of room on which to grow—but 
the structure is so large that the needs 
of the company for many years yet can 
be met without additions. 

A picture of the building is reproduced 
elsewhere in this paper, but as in the 
case of the building of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. in Hartford the photogra- 
phers have found it difficult to get the 
building just right and these photos are 
not so impressive as the buildings them- 
selves. 

E. J. Parlette the Architect 


When the Massachusetts Mutual de- 
cided to move out in the suburbs of 
Springfield and erect a notable business 
monument, the company asked a local 
architect to draw the plans. They picked 
Edward J. Parlette. It is said that he 
devoted three years to the work, fasci- 
nated by the idea of turning out a 
drawing which would combine art and 
utility under a Colonial-Georgian deco- 
rative scheme. There are several insur- 
ance home offices which have utilized 
both Colonial-and Georgian, one of them 
being the Insurance Company of North 
America. The Provident Mutual’s new 
building will be along similar lines. 

It is generally conceded by architects 
that Mr. Parlette did a good job. Ina 
talk with The Eastern Underwriter the 
architect said: 

“We wanted a building that would 
meet artistic requirements without sac- 
rificing the workshop aspect. Nothing 
was permitted to interfere with’ the 
working needs of a progressive and fast 
growing life insurance company.” 

The employes of the Massachusetts 
Mutual certainly have enough room in 
which to turn around. There are four 
of the longest rooms in insurance home 
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We Want a Live-Wire—Publicity Man 


An enlarged program for assisting our agency force, in strength- 


publicity man. 






ing other sales assisting plans. 











ening contacts and effecting sales, calls for the addition of a capable 


_He must have had sufficient experience to be able to take charge 
of issuing pamphlets, preparing advertising and news copy and promot- 


His immediate service is required to aid in the campaign of pre- 
senting our new Retirement Income Policy and several liberalized fea- 
tures in our other policies to become effective September 15. 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its: Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $485,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 











Pennsylvania 








opment of new agents. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 


Founded 1865 
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New Building of Massachusetts Mutual Life 


offices in the building—not a pillar in 
them to obstruct vision or to cut off 
space. 

And yet these rooms look attractive, 
as there is nothing of “the factory out- 
look” about them. 


One result of plenty of space and lack 
of desk congestion is to bring out the 
individuality “of the clerical force. Each 
person seems to be a separate unit, do- 
ing an individual task, his or her own 
boss, and the personality idea is carried 








Courtyard of Building 


out still further by a small frame on 
each person’s desk containing the name 
of the person. All this has helped in 
building up desirable morals. 


The Approach 


The Massachusetts Mutual did not 
make the mistake of building the struc- 
ture too near to the street, so the ap- 
proach is attractive and the building pre- 
sents itself at its best. The entrance 
is also especially effective, imported 
Italian marble columns set in a circle. 
The corridors are long and impressive, 
the offices of the executives large and 
attractively furnished. The bronze work 
was furnished by Tiffany. 

An interior court which lends itself to 
landscape gardening has been strikingly 
and beautifully laid out by a firm of 
Boston landscape artists. In the center 
is a fountain. 

The board of directors’ room contains 
a novelty in that there is no long table, 
but the directors can group themselves 
around a fireplace or sit informally in 
any part of the room that they desire. 
This room has a remarkably beautiful 
rug. 

Recreation Rooms, Auditorium, 
Gymnasium 

The recreation rooms are attractively 

furnished. Arrangements have been 





made with the Springfield city library to 
have a branch opened in the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life’s Building. The com- 
pany, by the way, has in its own library 
one of the best collections of mathe- 
matical books to be found anywhere by 
authors of many countries, some of them 
ancient writers. 

The auditorium is a large one; the 
gymnasium also of the latest model and 
the cafeteria and other lunch rooms are 
effectively furnished. The kitchen will 
compare favorably with those in. many 
hotels. 


All in all the employes of the Massa- 








Rotunda of Building 


chusetts Mutual have a home in which 
to spend their business hours where 
every thought is given to their comfort 
and to make their working conditions 
attractive. 

The Massachusetts Mutual commenced 
business in 1857 and by the end of 1871 
had $33,275,000 insurance in force. It 
topped a billion in 1923. At the present 
time the company has a billion and a 
half insurance in force and assets in ex- 


cess of $260,000,000. 


A. L. Convention Makes 
Non-Medical Survey 


FIELD GROWING ANNUALLY 





Report Shows That Age Limit for Both 
Sexes is 45; Smaller Policies 
Favored by Companies 





The first comprehensive survey show- 
ing the practice and experience of life 
insurance companies in the writing of 
non-medical insurance, which has just 
been issued by the American Life Con- 
vention, gives the name of each company 
writing non-medical, the maximum 
amount of such insurance that may be 
obtained, age limit, practice as to women, 
attitude toward writing sub-standard 
cases on non-medical basis, length of ex- 
perience, whether double indemnity and 
total disability privileges are extended on 
non-medical policies, number of death 
claims and number of claims for total 
disability and the forms of policies that 
may be written on a non-medical basis. 

A digest of the survey shows that the 
maximum amounts issued by the various 
companies ranges from $500 to $10,000, 
but by far the greater number of com- 
panies issue from $2,000 to $3,000 on the 
non-medical basis. It is found that 
about half of the companies writing on 
the non-medical basis are willing to ac- 
cept women and girls on the same basis 
as men and boys. 


45 Years Age Limit 


Forty-five years appears to be the gen- 
erally accepted age limit for the writing 
of non-medical, as sixty-four of the com- 
panies have set forty-five years as their 
maximum on male lives. Only one com- 
pany writes up to sixty years. 

On female lives fifty-seven companies 
have placed the maximum age the same 
as men and nine at forty years, while 
one company will accept them up to the 
age of sixty. Most of the companies 
reporting have entered the non-medical 
field since January, 1925. One company 
adopted non-medical in 1918, one in 1922, 
one in 1923, three in 1924, thirty-four in 
1925, twenty-six in 1926 and ten during 
1927. 

The statistics as to death and disabil- 
ity claims are not complete, as some of 
the companies reported that such data 
was not available, while some others 
made no report. "The survey does not 
show how many non-medical policies 
have been issued nor the ratio of claims 
paid on non-medical compared with 
claims paid on policies issued after med- 
ical examination. 





FORM INSURANCE AGENCY 
A new agency has been formed in 
Newark and will be known as the A. R. 
C. Insurance Agency. It was incorpor- 
ated last week with 2,000 shares, no par 


value, with Henry Young, Raymond 
Ozias, Jr., and Ernest F. Keer, all of 
Newark. The temporary office of the 


new agency is located at 17 Academy 
street. 





Massachusetts Mutual 
Springfield, 


THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
reputation. Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life Insurance Company 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 


There is no better company 


Massachusetts 
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worry 
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less 


HILE lunching 


one day at the Dividend Club, two brokers 


of General Insurance were talking shop. 


5 


HIS time every 
year,’’ said the prosperous one, “‘I lay my 
plans for the Fall and Winter business, 
This year, I am happy to say, my Life 


Insurance problems need no solution.” 


ee 


OW’S | that?” 


inquired the other member of the fraternity. 


ee f \ 
HAT,”” said the 


flourishing individual, ‘‘is because I hat 


subscribed to 


Organize 


Service 


THE 
KEANE-PATTERSON 
AGENCY 


Massachusetts Mutu 


Life Insurance Compal 


225 West 34th St., New York City 
Chickering 2383-8 
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Article On Group In 
Big Bank’s Magazine 


WRITTEN BY EDWARD T. FOSTER 
National Bank of Commerce, New York, 
Tells Why This Cover Has 
Made Progress 


The leading article in the current issue 
of “Commerce Monthly,” published by 
the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York City, is entitled “Development of 
Group Life Insurance.” It was written 
by Edward T. Foster of the bank’s ser- 
vice department who for some time has 
been gathering facts about group for use 
in this article. The Equitable is carry- 
ing the National Bank of Commerce 
group insurance. 

Mr. Foster starts his article by stating 
that the inauguration of group in 1911 
marked one of the most progressive 
steps taken in the life insurance field 
during the past two decades. At the 
start grave questions were raised rela- 
tive to its practicability, but he believes 
this type of insurance is fundamentally 
sound which accounts for its quick 
growth in popularity. By the end of 
1926 more than 4,000,000 persons were in- 
sured under group for five and a half 
billion dollars. After explaining what 
group is he says in part: , 

“Workmen’s compensation invoives, in 
general, some element of compulsion or 
pressure. Moreover, it covers only lim- 
ited classes of workers and provides pro- 
tection against death, occupational dis- 
eases or certain other disabilities arising 
in the course of employment only. Group 
life insurance, on the other hand, repre- 
sents a voluntary plan for insuring em- 
ployes against death or certain disabi.i- 
ties, however incurred. 

“That the fundamental philosophy of 
group insurance appeals strongly to 
American industry cannot be doubied. 
The steady increase, year by year, in 
the amount of group life insurance in 
force amply attests its popularity. In 
this connection the accompanying table 
is instructive. It shows the amount of 
group life insurance in force at the end 
of every year since 1912. Beginning in 
a period of normal business, group in- 
surance has grown steadily through 
prosperity, inflation, contraction and re- 
adjustment. Indeed, only one year, 1921, 
Witnessed any falling off in the absolute 
amount in force. But even in this year 
ot acute depression group life insurance 
fell off only about 4%. With the return 
oi more normal business conditions this 
temporary loss was made good, and ever 
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Your policyholders who have boys or 
girls will be interested in our thrift plan 
which we are writing on all standard 
forms from age 10 up. 
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since 1922 the amount in force has in- 
creased annually by a third. 
Writings by Years 
“An accurate idea of how this persis- 
tent growth of group life compares with 
that of industrial lite and ordinary lite 
insurance may be had from the chart. 
‘this records the amount of each in force 
at the close of each year since 1912. 
in a general way, both ordinary and in- 
dustrial lite insurance enjoyed a tairly 
stead, growth over the period from 1912 
to 1926, each increasing about fourtold, 
while group life insurance increased over 
iour-hundredfold. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Dec. 31 Millions 
1912 $° 332 
1913 31.2 
1914 64.5 
1915 99.0 
1916 152.9 
1917 346.5 
1918 627.0 
1919 1,145.8 
1920 1,662.3 
1921 1,598.7 
1922 1,847.1 
1923 2,468.9 
1924 3,194.6 
1925 4,299.3 
1926 5,426.0 


“Evidently, then, an increasing num- 
ber of companies find it desirable to 
insure the lives of their workers. For 
in spite of the fact that there were in 
force at the end of 1926 more than 100 
million individual policies for an aggre- 
gate of over 73 billion dollars the aver- 
age worker is grossly underinsured. It 
is estimated by authorities that from 
40 to 45% of all workers carry no indi- 
vidual insurance whatever. The remain- 





der carry individual life insurance, but 
it is probable that the majority carry 
policies of less than five hundred dol- 
lars. 

“The fact of such underinsurance 
would have little social significance if 
workers in general were single or inde- 
pendent and had little or no insurable 
interest. But this is rarely the case. 
‘The great majority of workers have de- 
pendents who ought to be _ protected 
against the death of the wage earner. 
It is to this service that group insurance 
devotes itself. For example, a study of 
about 3,000 group life insurance claims 
paid by one large .insurance company 
during the year 1926 revealed that about 
83% of all the claims went to wives, chil- 
dren or parents to whom the loss of the 
pay envelope is a serious or desperate 
matter. 

“Exact and detailed data regarding the 
average amount of insurance carried on 
the individual worker insured under the 
group plan are not available. As a gen- 
eral rule the minimum coverage on the 
life of a single employe under this plan 
is set at $500 by the insurance compan- 
ies. But comparatively few workers are 
insured for so small an amount as $50U 
under the group plan. The average, it 
is estimated, is around $1,200. Such a 
consideration as this doubtless led one 
prominent English paper to refer to 
group insurance as‘. . an American 
method of giving the family .of the 
worker a year’s notice of the demise of 
the pay envelope.’ 

“Such protection might be afforded, of 
course, through the medium of individual 


policies issued to each worker at the di- 
rection of the employer. But group in- 
surance has been favored by employers 
because it represents a plan designed es- 
pecially to afford mass protection on the 
most economical terms. There are sev- 
eral advantages peculiar to group life 
insurance which fit it for this purpose. 

“First of all, group life insurance is 
generally issued without individual med- 
ical examination. This liberalization 
serves, of course, to reduce the expense 
of issuing insurance. More important 
still, it extends the benefits of insurance 
to many who, because of physical dis- 
ability, would otherwise remain uninsur- 
able, or be insurable only at high rates. 
It is estimated that about 15 per cent. of 
all employes are in this category. 

“Secondly, the solicitation costs of 
group insurance are very moderate. The 
insurance is sold at the place of busi- 
ness to a large group as a whole. As 
a general rule it would be impossible for 
an agent selling ordinary life policies to 
solicit the workers individually during 
business hours. 

“Thirdly, under the group life insur- 
ance plan only one master policy is is- 
sued. This policy, which contains the 
detailed legal provisions governing the 
insurance, is made out to the employer. 
To each insured employe is given a sim- 
plified certificate evidencing a beneficial 
interest in the group policy. Such a 
practice serves to lower legal, clerical 
and printing expenses. 

“Fourthly, the collection of premiums 
on group life insurance is~ centralized, 
thus reducing the work of agents. All 
collections, correspondence and account- 
ing are handled in one periodical state- 
ment to the employer. It has been es- 
timated that one clerk can handle all the 
details of a policy covering 5,000 em- 
ployes in three or four days a month. 

Mortality Experience 

“Another fact worthy of mention is 
that the mortality experierice’ under 
group contracts compares very favorably 
with the experience on medically exam- 
ined lives. Strictly speaking, this may 
not be an advantage peculiar to the 
group plan. In a certain sense, the mor- 
tality experience must be favorable un- 
der any line of insurance. But in a 
bro1d way the favorable mortality ex- 
perienced under group contracts has per- 
mitted this type of insurance to be mar- 
keted at increasingly attractive rates. 

“The economies arising from this fav- 
orable mortality experience and from the 
other advantages inherent in the group 
plan find their truest reflection in the 
comparison of individual life rates with 
group life rates in the case of a given 
person, sav a man of thirty-five enjoy- 
int good health. 

“A non-participating whole life policy 








CONSIDER THIS CONTRACT 


You can read in it satisfaction for your policyholders, and for 
yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. 


compare these terms: 


Any natural death...... 
Any accidental death.... 
Certain accidental deaths ‘ 
Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Because your prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 

named this broad United Life contract “A Policy You Can Sell.” 

In assuring your clientele’s future, it also assures yours. 

There may be an opportunity in your community. If so, our 
ice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write 


him direct—and directly. 
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for $1,000 containing a disability provi- 
sion would cost such a person from $22 
to $24 annually. An industrial life in- 
surance policy for the same amount 
would cost from $36 to $42 annually. A 
non-participating yearly renewable term 
policy issued individually would cost $9 
to $10 during the first year, but the rate 
would incfease annually with each re- 
newal. In contrast to these, the pre- 
mium on an individual of thirty-five un- 
der a group life policy is less than $7 
per $1,000. 

“Of course, from an actuarial point 
of view, this premium of $7 increases 
annually with the age of the individual. 
For this reason, the premium charged 
on each employe and hence the premium 
on the group as a whole would increase 
from year to year with the increasing 
age of the insured employes if there 
were absolutely no labor turnover with- 
in the group. But in reality the aggre- 
gate premium under the group plan 
tends to fluctuate within very narrow 
limits over a period of years. 

“In the case of a non-contributory 
group policy, on which the employer 
pays the entire cost, the increased pre- 
mium on the individual is largely aver- 
aged out by the whole group. Older 
employes are leaving from time to time 
and younger men are being employed. 
Indeed, in the case of a rapidly expand- 
ing concern taking on employes at 
younger ages the premium on the group 
policy may decrease relatively from 
year to year. In the case of a contribu- 
tory group policy, under which both em- 
ployer and employes share the cost, it 
is commonly provided that each insured 
employe shall pay sixty cents per month 
per $1,000 of insurance, regardless of 
age, and that the balance required on 
the group shall be paid by the em- 
ployer. 

“The contractual relationship existing 
between the insured group and the in- 
surance company is set forth in the 
provisions or clauses of the policy is- 
sued to the employer. Only the most 
important of these need be discussed. 

“The primary obligation assumed by 
the insurance company is, of course, to 
pay to the named beneficiary of an in- 
sured employe who dies from any cause 
whatever the amount of that employe’s 
individual certificate. Aside from this, 
probably the most important clause in 
the group insurance policy, from the em- 
ploye’s point of view, is that one which 
provides that future premiums will be 
waived and the insurance claim paid in 
full to all insured individuals suffering 
total and permanent disability before the 


age of sixty years. Total and perma- 
nent disability may be occasioned either 
by accident or ill-health and is construed 
to include the entire and irrecoverable 
loss of the sight of both eyes, or the 
loss of both hands above the wrists, or 
of both feet above the ankles, or of one 
hand and one foot. 


“Another clause of interest to the 
worker relates to the conversion of 
group certificates. Ordinarily, termina- 
tion of employment for reasons other 
than illness automatically cancels cov- 
erage under a group policy. But under 
the conversion clause, found in group 
policies, an employe may, within thirty- 
one days after termination of employ- 
ment, convert his group certificate into 
any individual life policy of equal 
amount, except a term insurance policy, 
without medical examination. It is pro- 
vided in this connection, however, that 
the ordinary commercial rate at his then 
attained age will be charged upon such 
converted policy. This provision obvi- 
ously is of value to those impaired risks 
who would be unable to pass a medical 
examination. 


Liberal Provisions 


“The provisions of group insurance, it 
may be seen, are liberal and easily un- 
derstood. Similarly the payment of 
claims is expeditious. In the majority 
of cases, barring unforeseen complica- 
tions, death claims are settled well with- 
in a week after notice of death. 

“An authority estimates that during the 
present year about one million dollars 
will be distributed weekly to beneficiar- 
ies of deceased and permanently dis- 
abled employes insured under group pol- 
icies . In so far as these payments serve 
to tide dependents over the period of 
financial readjustment following the 
death of the wage earner, group life in- 
surance performs a distinct social ser- 
vice and amply justifies itself. 

“Tt has, therefore, been with a sense 
of added gratification that employers 
have observed that the service of group 
insurance goes beyond the mere pay- 
ment of claims. Industry and the indi- 
vidual worker are often benefited quite 
aside from the payment of claims. Un- 
der proper circumstances group life in- 
surance helps to promote labor stability. 
This is not to say that this insurance 
can take the place of fair conditions of 
employment. But where these exist 
group life insurance gives the employ- 
ment an added attractiveness. More im- 
portant still, it helps the employe to 
make more adequate provision for his 
dependents against his death, and thus 
promotes in some degree his efficiency 
and loyalty.” 


‘Laws in 


CANADIAN FRATERNALS 





Provinces Being Gradually 
Stiffened From Standpoint of 
Safety; Quebec Situation 


One phase of Canadian insurance laws 
which is rather puzzling is that relating 
to fraternals. There have been several 
changes in the fraternal laws in various 
Canadian provinces recently, especially 
in connection with deposits or assess- 
ments. 

At the Insurance Commissioners’ con- 
vention this week in Canada the Frater- 
nal Association sent a delegation. At the 
conference Lyman Lee of Hamilton, 
counsel for the Canadian Fraternal As- 


sociation, submitted a memorandum to 
the conference, reading in part as fol- 
lows: 

Consolidated Insurance Acts have been 
passed in Ontario, British Columbia, Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan, and by the 
adoption of the act known as the “Uni- 
form Bill” in Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, the law relating to life insurance 


- contracts has been made uniform, and in 


other particulars, the law has been made 
to conform to modern conditions, and 
among these particulars, the right has 
been given to societies to issue certifi- 
cates to the amount of $5, 

In the Province of Quebec, no new 
legislation has been adopted for many 
years. The result is that the law is very 
difficult to know in some instances exact- 
ly what the existing law is. Lawyers in 
that province give exactly opposite in- 
terpretations of the law. It will involve 
no interference with the Civil Code by 
amendirg the statute law of Quebec so 
that it will conform with the law of the 
other provinces, and after that is done, 
it will be vastly easier, not only for the 
societies who have their head offices in 
Quebec, but for other societies operating 
in that province to carry on operations, 
to adjust death claims, etc. The Cana- 
dian Fraternal Association, therefore, 
respectfully urges that the statute law 
of the Province of Quebec be amended 
and consolidated in such a way that it 
shall be made uniform with the law of 
the other provinces of Canada. 





CRAIK LUNCHEON GUEST 


Robert Craik, former Broadway actor, 
who is now taking a course in life in- 
surance at the Phoenix Mutual Life 
home office, was a special guest at the 
luncheon of the Hartford Advertising 
Club this week. Mr. Craik will be asso- 
ciated with Hartford agency of the 
Phoenix Mutual. 





SUES FOR INSURANCE 


Chatham-Phenix National Bank Seeks 
Part of $100,000 Policy Left By 
Insolvent Builder 
Suit was filed in the Supreme Court 
this week by the Chatham-Phenix Na. 
tional Bank against Mrs. Esther Cros- 
ney, widow of Abraham Crosney, realty 
promotor and builder who committed 
suicide at his home, 311 West Ninety. 
seventh street, on May 6 last, for a 
ruling as to the amount of insurance to 

be used in liquidating his debts. 

Crosney died insolvent, leaving insur- 
ance of more than $100,000, part of which 
is declared to be payable to his credi- 
tors. The Chatham-Phenix alleges that 
under the law the widow was entitled 
only to the insurance which could be ob- 
tained by the payment of $500 a year in 
the premiums, and that the remainder 
of the insurance policies belonged to the 
creditors. The plaintiff alleged that a 
process server had tried for eight days to 
deliver the papers to Mrs. Crosney at 
her home, but without success; that she 
refused to be seen and had evaded ser. 
vice. _ 

ustice Callahan ruled that the papers 
be served by either leaving them with 
some one in the residence of Mrs, Cros- 
ney or attaching them to the door of the 
house. 








NEW MILLION FOR CARROLL 

John A. Carroll, Chicago banker ant 
real estate man, has taken out his sec. 
ond $1,000,000 insurance policy in the 
Reliance Life, the transaction requiring 
just fifteen minutes. 





FLYER GETS INSURANCE 
The Lincoln National Life has insured 
Lieutenant A. J. Williams, speed naval 
plane man, for $25,000. The John Har- 


cock and Prudential have written $10,00) 
each. 





NEW MANAGER IN KANSAS CITY 


Alvin E. Myers has been appointed 
aged of the Guardian Life in Kansas 
ity. 





L. T. HANDS RESIGNS 
Leonhard T. Hands, former Michigat 
commissioner of insurance, has resigned 
as superintendent of agents of the Ni 
tional Life of the U. S. A. He will 
poo the life insurance business in Michi- 
an. 





_GARDINER GOING STRONG 

The Harry Gardiner agency of the 
John Hancock in New York City pail 
for $1,000,000 in August and so far this 
year has paid for $8,415,000, a very large 
increase over last year. : 
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, OUR BUSINESS 


“This is to notify you that I have now been 
pronounced able to return back to work, also 
that I no longer claim the disability benefits. 
I am thanking you very deeply for the past ac- 
commodation youhave favored me with. The 
disability benefits have been a great help to 
me during my recovering back to health again.” 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


Over 80 years in Business 
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Organized 1845 


SECURITY— 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
| a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


| The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 
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Sees Insurance Human 
As a Steel Trap 


HOT SHOT FROM N. Y. AD MAN 





E. E. Calkins Annoyed Because Insur- 
ance Communications Are “Hospit- 
able As Eating At Automat” 





That insurance companies have a mat- 
ter of fact, lackadaisical way of looking 
at their own business; that they do not 
present their case to the public in terms 
of living, breathing idiom which photo- 
graphs man’s daily interests and dreams 
and affections; that in their printed and 
notification communications with the 
public they have a steel standardization 
and are as hospitable as lunching at the 
automat restaurant, are some of the 
points made by Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
veteran New York advertising man, in 
an article on “Insuring Insurance,” pub- 
lished by “The Atlantic Monthly.” He 
wants them to advertise in magazines of 
national circulation and in a way which 
will reflect the heart beats of life insur- 
ance 
Mr. Calkins feels that the agent is 
under suspicion of being a nuisance and 
insurance has placed itself in such a 
hard boiled atmosphere that it is mis- 
understood by the public. He repeats 
the phrase used some months ago in a 
talk at Hartford: “We picture insur- 
ance as a vast office building, filled with 
vice-presidents and adding machines” 
and calls the agent a persistent haunter 
of our steps curious about the date of 
our birth, who finally gets us in a cor- 
ner and wins our reluctant consent to 
be made a sharer in the most splendid 
co-operative institution modern civiliza- 
tion has devised. 

Wents Human Interest Advertising 


In the opinion of Mr. Calkins insur- 
ance is the greatest single un-adver- 
tised possibility in our modern scheme 
of living. He thinks it is bound to 
realize that possibility in the end. “In- 
surance is still largely in the hands of 
pioneers, the men who made it possible 
and made it great, but these men are 
insurance men first, last and always,” 
he says. “They cling to the system they 
have developed, unaware of the great 
change that has come about in the world 
around them. They have not learned, 
for instance, the value of publicity for 
its own sake, apart from its material 
benefits.” 

A firm believer in annuities, he takes 
that type of policy as a theme and an 
illustration. Annuities have done a lot 
or his peace of mind and he has told 
the world about it. He thinks the world 
should know how all kinds of insurance 


has impressed and benefited the rest of 
humanity. 


Annuity Comments 


His comments about the annuities are 
Tun in full: 

“The form of insurance of which I 
buy most is what is known as annuity. 
It is less popular in this. country than 
in England, and there was little de- 
mand for it. But it fitted my peculiar 
needs, and the story of how I came to 
that conclusion is pertinent to this dis- 
re. I am engaged in a race with 
deafness, | have been deaf all my life 
Re am growing deafer as I grow older, 
acing the menace of dimnished earning 
te I desired to establish an income 
y im would provide for me as long as 
mala and which would be outside of 
control. If deafness interfered with 
i tacts by which I earned my living, 
would equally interfere with the intel- 
a ‘investment of my own funds. Men 
kes about good investments from each 
haf’ olten in casual conversation. A 
ait ga is dependent solely on him- 
naar ‘ seemed a great privilege that I 
sbvin Ire a competent portion of my 
it a ane Pay me a greater return on 
Wietene could receive from other in- 
of lea nts, however fortunate, at the risk 
this The in the company’s hands all 
have bo of not used before I died. I 
ways ught freedom from worry about 

and means for the rest of my 


natural life. An organization, safeguard- 
ed by restraining laws, is bound by con- 
tract to pay me a certain stipulated 
amount as long as I shall need it. 

“The other day I drew a check for 
$16,012 and sent it to that company. It 
was quite an event in my economic life. 
It was the final payment on the largest 
of my annuities. I had been hard put 
to it at times to get together the money 
to meet the payments, but I had at last 
achieved this one ambition and had as 
far as was humanly possible propitiated 
one of the enemies of mankind. But 
while it was a red-letter day for me, it 
was just Tuesday at the insurance com- 
pany’s office. Promptly I received the 
standard receipt—a green slip, filled out 
by an adding machine. No human hand 
had touched it. No red and gold ink 
marked it as the’ special and final pay- 
ment, the goal, the capstone, the magna 
charta of my new liberty, the privilege 
of living free from at least one form of 
worry as long as life should last. I 
wrote for information. This was the 
final payment, was it not? And was 
my understanding of the policy the cor- 
rect one? In two weeks came the reply. 
My understanding was correct. The pay- 
ments would begin on such a date. Next! 
Just like that. It was as hospitable as 
lunching at an automat. 

Typical Instance 

“I have given this incident with so 
much detail, not because I have a griev- 
ance, which I have not, but because it 
is typical—typical of all my relations 
with this company, typical of every- 
body’s relations with al companies. It 
is intended to show the dire need the 
insurance companies have of some means 
of expression, some way of reaching the 
public mind with a message that will 
offset their standardized _ steel-trap 
method of conducting their business. 
They need the humanizing influence of 
oa to explain themselves to the pub- 
ic. 

“The story of my unusual annuities 
came to the attention of one of those 
exceptional insurance agents who are 
building up their business along lines of 
human relations. He asked-me if I 
would write him a letter telling him the 
story I have told here, and allow him 
to use it as a means of interesting others 
in old age insurance. I would and did. 
He tells me that my letter has been a 
great help to him, that through it he 
has sold a great deal of such insurance. 
That letter is an advertisement, a human 
document, possessing more _ intrinsic 
human interest than all the financial 
statements ever published. And the in- 
surance companies have millions of such 
stories at their disposal,- the stuff that 
life is made of, which need nothing but 
publicity to change the popular concep- 
tion of insurance and make all agents as 
welcome as this particular insurance. 
agent is wherever he goes.” 





HAS BROUGHT MEN INTO FIELD 

C. Clarence Swift, who has been with 
the New York agency of the John Han- 
cock since 1900, is credited with bring- 
ing many men into the life insurance 
business, according to the company pub- 
lication, “The John Hancock Signature”. 
Twenty-seven years ago Mr. Swift was 
the secretary of the Brooklyn Branch 
Y. M.C. A. He saw the possibilities of 
life insurance, entered the field and soon 
made a success. 


George Washington Life 
Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of sub- 
agents. 

The State of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 

dress: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 











No Business Better 


Than Bad Business ; 





GOOD PHILADELPHIA ADVICE 





No Sense In Writing Business Merely 
For Sake Of Making Show- 
ing, Says Company 





Joseph L. Durkin, secretary of the 
Home Life of America, a Philadelphia 
company, takes the front page of that 
company’s publication to sound the warn- 
ing that “no business is better than bad 
business.” Here is what he has to say 
on the subject: 

“It should be the aim of every field- 
man to produce a creditable volume of 
first class Industrial and Ordinary in- 
crease every week. It has been repeated 
ever so often that the business which 
stays is the business which pays the 
policyholder, the agent and the company. 

“To write up any kind of business for 
the sole purpose of making a good show- 
ing is a strong indication of lack of com- 
mon sense and sound business judgment. 
An exposure of the bad calibre of high 
pressure or poorly written business is 
quickly made by increased arrears and 
finally heavy lapses. Abnormal lapses 
mean poor management, weak salesman- 
ship and bad business. ; 

“The best way to eliminate lapses is 
not to write them. Enough lapses will 
come without inviting them. No _busi- 
ness is better than bad business. It is a 
trite saying that you always get what 
you go after. There is lots of good busi- 
ness; and that is the only kind we want. 

“It is a trait of human nature to find 
the money to purchase the things most 
desired. For the average family there is 
no more desirable necessity than life in- 
surance, but it requires real salesmanship 
to create the desire for ownership.” 





MOVE HARTFORD OFFICE 


The Hartford office of the Equitable 
of New York is to leave its quarters in 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust company 
building and move into the Essex build- 
ing there. 
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What's Ahead ? 


states. 





If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 

contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 

year from Head Office lead service. 

Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty 
i Full level net premium reserve basis. 
$350,000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly 

Write for our booklet ‘‘What’s ahead ?’’ 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
| WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


Over 


PHILADELPHIA 














company. 





ACACIA: MUTUAL LIFE. ASSOCIATION 


VERE R Se $250,000,000 
atin avatars Over $20,000,000 


THE IDEAL POLICY 


The low initial premiums of the stock company, combined with the divi- 
dends of the mutual. A privilege a Master Mason cannot find elsewhere. 


ACACIA agents place more insurance per capita than agents of any other 


Insurance in Force.......... 
PE: 5 ca SS eee es 


RENEWALS BASED ON VOLUME OF BUSINESS— 
NOT ON PREMIUMS COLLECTED 


If you care to better your position, write to 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President, Washington, D. C. 
Homer Building, 601 13th Street, N. W. 
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Death of T. ‘Laake Hansen 


(Continued from page 3) 


problems, visiting their homes, enjoying 
their pleasures and sorrowing with them 
in their tribulation. No finer monument 
to the man could possibly be conceived 
than the deep abiding love for him 
which rests in the hearts of his asso- 
ciates in the field and in the home of- 
fice. 

He was well known to insurance men 
throughout the country and was a per- 
sonal friend of long standing of most of 
this country’s leaders in the field of life 
insurance. His genius for leading men 
onward to greater success and his fa- 
cility for inculcating in the hearts of 
his associates a deep affection and es- 
teem were apparent wherever he went. 
He was a staunch advocate and loyal 
supporter of the life underwriters’ asso- 
ciation movement in this country. His 
death comes as a distinct loss to innu- 
merable friends and associates through- 
out the country. 


Member of Many Social Organizations 
Mr. Hansen was a member of the fol- 


lowing organizations: Montclair Art 
Association, Montclair Athletic Club, 
Commonwealth Club, Montclair Golf 


Club, Montclair Lodge F. and A. M.; 
Orange Chapter, R. A. M.; Lebanon 
Consistory 31, Knights Templar; Jersey 
Valley Consistory, A. A. S. Rite; Salaam 
Temple, Montclair Y. M. C. A., Mont- 
clair Republican Club, Montclair Dra- 
matic Club and the Montclair Lodge of 
Elks. 
The Fumeral 


The funeral of Mr. Hansen took place 
last Sunday at Montclair, and was at- 
tended by business associates and per- 
sonal friends from various parts of the 
country. Indication of the depth of af- 
fection which existed between Mr. Han- 
sen and his associates is shown by the 
large number of men who traveled from 
various points within reach of Montclair 
to be present at his funeral. Masonic 
services were held at Mr. Hansen’s home. 
211 North Mountain avenue, Montclair, 
at 10.30 in the morning. More than fiftv 
members from the various lodges at- 
tended. A number of home office offi- 
cials also were present on this occasion. 

The afternoon service was held at the 
Central Presbyterian Church at Mont- 
clair, the Rev. E. M. Wylie officiating. 
In addition to his widow, a sister and 
two brothers of Mr. Hansen were pres- 
ent. A third brother lives in Denmark. 

The whole front end of the church, 
across its entire width, was banked with 
flowers which reached almost to the ceil- 
ing, making an impressive sight and one 
which will probably linger in the mem- 
ories of those that saw it. Floral trib- 
utes came from all parts of the United 
States and from points as far west as Los 
Angeles, Cal. Field men, agency man- 
agers and brother Masons, all were pres- 
ent to pay their last respects to the 
memory of a loyal and devoted friend. 
The church was crowded to the doors. 

During the services, seven Knights 
Templar stood at attention before the 
coffin, with their swords drawn and 
wearing the full regalia of their order. 
Mr. Hansen was a member of the 
Lebanon Commandery No. 31 K. T. 

The pallbearers comprised the. direc- 
tors of the Guardian Life as well as a 


number of Mr. MHansen’s _ intimate 
friends in Montclair. The directors were 
as follows: H. R. Monro, August Zins- 
ser and John Fuhrer, vice-president and 
actuary. The other pallbearers were 
H. M. Best, E. G. Chamberlain, T. J. 
Badgley, J. H. Farrington, E. Mitchell, 
William B. Wallace and H. Benedict. 

Members of the Guardian, who were 
vacationing in the East as far north as 
Canada, left immediately for Montclair 
upon receipt of the news of Mr. Han- 
sen’s death, so as to be present at the 
funeral. Among these were the follow- 
ing agency managers all of whom were 
close personal friends: George Hoffman 
of Chicago; H. B. Salot of Detroit; 
Harry O. Snyder of Pittsburgh; E. B. 
Houghton of Rochester; W. F. O’Con- 
nor of Syracuse, E. J. Berlet of Phila- 
delphia, and Joseph Lockwood of Bos- 
ton. Managers of the various agencies 
of the Guardian in New York, Brook- 
lyn and Newark also were present at 
the ceremonies. 

The delegation from the home office 
included the officers of the company, 
with the exception of President Heye, 
also all the heads of departments. 

The Rev. E. M. Wylie, in his eulogy 
of Mr. Hansen, spoke feelingly of him 
as one who had always lived in the pres- 
ence of his Lord and Master. He re- 
ferred to Mr. Hansen’s character and 
achievements in the insurance field and 
characterized him as an insurance man 
who had learned “life assurance” from 
the Highest Underwriter of all. 

Personality Estimates 

The Eastern Underwriter asked sev- 
eral men who have been closely identi- 
fied with Mr. Hansen in organization ac- 
tivities for an estimate of his person- 
ality. 

H. H. Armstrong, agency chief of 
the Travelers, said: “Quiet, unassuming, 
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Life Insurance Not a 
Taboo Topic in Home 


INS. WOMAN MAKES’ SPEECH 
Blanche B. Greenberg of Security 
Mutual Tells Its Agents of 


Her Success 








The woman who stays at home keep- 
ing house and bringing up her children 
has not had the opportunity to learn 
about business and that is only one of 
the reasons why she should know about 
insurance before she becomes a widow. 
Therefore, there is no reason why life 
insurance agents should not find it diffi- 
cult to induce husbands to discuss in- 
surance with their wives. | 

That in brief was the gist of a talk 
made before the Security Mutual con- 
vention in Atlantic City by Blanche B. 
Greenberg, a successful agent of that 
company. 

“The wife and mother needs all the 
protection that she can get,” she con- 
tinued. “I have heard it said that insur- 
ance is a delicate subject to broach in a 
household. I cannot understand why the 
subject should be any more delicate than 
that of laying plans for a husband and 
wife’s old age, for a new home, for. the 
welfare of the children, for building up 
barriers against future poverty.” 


Among other things she said: 


“For the housewife, there are many \i- 
tal needs for life insuranee. For _ in- 
stance, as a savings. A housewife, as a 
rule, if thrown upon her own resources, 
has no business ability with which to 
earn a living, and money saved as pre- 
miums may come in very handy. Then, 
there is the possibility of an under-in- 
sured man becoming an invalid or a 
financial failure. In either case, the cash 
value of an income or endowment policy 
carried by the wife might be of much 
benefit. 

“Another vital thing is to protect chil- 
dren in the event of a mother’s death. 
We have all heard of cases where 
fathers or stepmothers have neglected to 
care for or properly educate motherless 
children. A woman with children should 
find much contentment and peace of 
mind in knowing that her children will 
be taken care of should she suffer a 
premature death. 

“Women who are wealthy in their own 
names should have life insurance to meet 
the taxes and incidentals that are neces- 
sary to settle in event of death. To 
sum it all up, every woman the same 
as every eligible man or child, should 
carry enough insurance to at least cover 
burial expenses. It is a known fact that 
even people of means have been greatly 
embarrassed by the lack of sufficient 
ready cash to meet an emergency or 
sudden death. A life insurance policy of 
$1,000 or more prevents such obstacles.” 








his own company, and he will be missed 
by the business at large.” 

. M. Holcombe, Jr., manager of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
comments as follows: “Few men in the 
life insurance business developed a field 
force under more trying difficulties than 
those under which T. Louis Hansen la- 
bored. The unusual accomplishments of 
the Guardian agency force in recent 
years is a tribute to his unremitting toil 
and unflagging energy. He knew the 
problems of his field men in every cor- 











proposition. 














progressive and ethical, T. Louis Han- ner of the United States, and on that 
sen was a constructive force in agency foundation his company’s record was 

His influence extended beyond built.” 

If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 

Address, PERMANENT, 
| Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 








105-107 Fifth Avenue 





ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 


HOME OFFICE 


New York City 
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111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 





AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


e 6 8 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
Joy comes from: 
1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
2. Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
8. A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 








CHICAGO’S GRADED DUES 


There is one penalty for being a big 
producer, in Chicago at any rate. The 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers has decided to use a graded scale 
of dues, requiring the largest producer 
to pay the larger dues. For annual pre- 
mium income of new business less than 
$100,000 the dues will be $25, ranging 
from this amount to $150 for business 
with an annual premium income of $200,- 
000. A plan is being put into effect, by 
which agency cashiers will pay the mem- 
bership fee of $1 per month for each 
member in the office, deducting the 
amount from the account of the agent. 
The association now has a membership 
of over 500. 





James D. Craig, actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life, is back from a trip to Eu- 
rope during which he had some breath- 
less moments while motoring with his 
family over roads in the mountains where 
buses carrying mail had the right of way. 
Approaching such a bus on a_ narrow 
mountain path, the custom is for the 
mail-carrying vehicle to cling to the 
safety side of the road while the other 
car takes the side where the chasm has 
its start. Sometimes the space between 
the side of the road and the edge of the 
precipice is so narrow that the car cam 
just make it. In each case Mr. Craig 
managed “just to make”; otherwise, this 
would have been an obituary notice in- 
stead of a story of adventure. During 
his journey, following the actuarial con- 
gress in London, Mr. Craig did the cha- 
teau district, the Riviera, Swiss lakes, 
German spas, Holland canals, Black for- 
est and a few other places. 

Mr. Craig and his family travelled s0 
fast and went to so many places that he 
could have filled a library with Bacdek- 
ers had he bought all the books describ- 
ing places in the Craig grand tour 
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character and ability. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 
LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
‘ "gine, pal sony and highest standard of reserves. 3 


Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Says Industrial Is 
Great Thrift Agent 


HOFFMAN ADDRESSES CONGRESS 





Statistician of The Prudential Traces 
Evolution of Industrial in America; 
Has Interesting Statistics 





lr. Frederick L. Hoffman, who is con- 
sulting statistician of The Prudential, 
made an interesting address before the 
Eighth International Congress of Ac- 
tuaries when in London on the subject 
of the Industrial insurance in which he 
showed by means of available statistics 
that Industrial insurance is one of the 
really important thrift-promoting insti- 
tutions of modern times. Dr. Hoffman 
stated at the outset of his remarks that 
he had occasion to prepare, in connec- 
tion with the Paris Exposition of 1900, a 
volume on the history of Industrial in- 
surance for the preceding twenty-five 
years and that he had been asked to 
bring it down to date. 

After pointing out that industrial in- 
surance had its origin in the United 
States in the establishment by The Pru- 
dential of what was at first known as 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Friendly So- 
ciety, Dr. Hoffman went on to show that 
the evolution of the business, after cer- 
tain early restrictions were removed, 
was “in strict conformity with the evo- 
tion of Ordinary insurance.” He also 
said that the Metropolitan Life and, The 
Prudential, the two largest American 
companies, carry almost equal amounts 
of Industrial insurance and their busi- 
ness, together with that of the John 
Hancock, represents 84% of the total In- 
dustrial in force in this country. 


Stupendous Totals 


His remarks were in part as follows: 
“In 1900, when my last review was pub- 
lished, the aggregate number of indus- 
trial policies throughout the United 
States was 11,201,085, while by 1910 this 
had increased to 23,044,162 policies and 
by 1925 to the stupendous total of 73,- 
737,163. It should be said, however, that 
the American business includes business 
in Canada, transacted by the Metropoli- 
tan and Prudential. Separating the Ca- 
nadian business of American companies 
from the domestic business, it appears 
that the total number of industrial poli- 
cles in force carried by the United 
States companies in Canada in 1925 was 
3,023,473. Adding the figures for the 
Canadian companies, we have a total of 
about 3,350,000 industrial policies in force 
in Canada as compared with 70,703,690 
for the continental United States. No 
American company transacts business 
outside of the United States and Canada. 
It has often been argued that the com- 
panies would extend their business to 
Mexico, but such investigations as have 
been made indicate that the field would 
be exceedingly difficult to work, although 
It goes without saying that industrial in- 
surance would unquestionably be a great 
advantage to the Mexican wage-earning 
population. The companies insure Mex- 
co along the border, particularly in 
southern California and parts of Texas. 

In 1900 the amount of Industrial in- 
surance in force in the United States 
was $1,466,266,088, or $19.29 per capita. 
This by 1910 had increased to $33.99 per 
Capita and by 1925 to a total of $105.30 
Jer capita—an extraordinary increase, 
which can be accounted for only by the 
thoroughness of the office and field or- 
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ganizations of the companies transacting 
Industrial insurance in the United States. 

It is difficult to give a correct estimate 
of the probable number of persons in- 
sured. At the present time, it is prob- 
ably between 15 and 20 policies to every 
10 persons, for with increased wealth, 
there has naturally been a demand for 
a larger amount of protection. About 
twenty years ago the ratio was gener- 
ally assumed to be 15 policies to 10 per- 
sons.” 


Pauper Burials Fewer 


Dr. Hoffman brought out the interest- 
ing fact that pauper burials were quite 
numerous at the time that Industrial in- 
surance was first started. He said: 

“When the business was established 
Mr. Dryden was strongly under the in- 
fluence of the social and economic con- 
ditions of the time. Pauper burials in 
1875 were exceedingly common. I have 
kept this subject under careful review 
for many years and am able to say that 
the proportion of pauper burials to the 
population, basing my conclusions upon 
a sufficient number of cities with trust- 
worthy records and sufficient population, 
has materially declined in the meantime. 
In 1875, the ratio of pauper burials was 
approximately 21.2 per 10,000 of popula- 
tion. By 1900 it had been reduced to 
11.4 and by 1925 to 6. Thus, the primary 
obiective of Industrial insurance to pro- 
vide a sum sufficient as a safeguard 
against pauper burial, has been fully real- 
ized. Such pauper burials as nowadays 
occur concern chiefly persons found dead 
and: not identified or children under one 
year of age, often of illegitimate origin, 
or persons of the lowest stratum of so- 
ciety, whom no thrift agency could hope 
to reach. 

“The relative progress of Industrial in- 
surance has, perhaps, outdistanced all 
other thrift agencies. While the in- 
crease in savings bank deposits between 
1900 and 1925 was 270%, that of Indus- 
trial insurance in the meantime, as meas- 
ured by the number of Industrial policies 
in force has been 558%. Some sixteen 
vears ago we established postal-savings 
banks in the United States, from which 
much was expected. These banks by 
1926 had reached a total of 399.305 ac- 
counts, representing a sum of $135,260,- 
153 of accumulated savings at the end of 
the fiscal year.” 

In closing, Dr. Hoffman pointed out 

















THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 


J. C. MAGINNIS, President 


Placing Policies Is a 
_ Science, Not Routine 


JOHN HANCOCK TIPS TO AGENTS 





Don’t Make Too Many Recommenda- 
tions; Keep Basic Needs Always 
in Mind 





The John Hancock gives the following 
nine rules for the success of the life 
insurance salesman: 

1. To the man who seriously seeks 
success the placing of a policy is a sci- 
ence, not a matter of routine or the re- 
sult of “the law of average.” 

2. There is still much to be said for 
the fable of the tortoise and the hare 
when considering lasting and progressive 
essentials for carving a worthwhile ca- 
reer in the sales field. 

3. Greater and better lasting results 
are obtained from the few prospects 
carefully selected and intelligently devel- 
oped than larger numbers of prospects 
indifferently and unmethodically ap- 
proached. 

4. Men of resources and influence and 
those of deep thinking character more 
often than not in their final conclusions 
on any subject of importance are swayed 
by the personality of the salesman and 
what they believe to be his worth and 
character as a man. 

5. Show you are anxious to protect 








the economic importance of Industrial 
insurance in the life of the nation. He 
emphasized his original statement that 
it is one of the outstanding thrift forces, 
saving: 

“Thus industrial insurance has become 
in very truth one of the important thrift 
agencies of the nation. It is no small 
thing for wage earners of the United 
States and Canada to pav annually the 
colossal sum of $500.000,000 in industrial 
premiums for the benefit of surviving 
members of the family. A considerable 
proportion of the insured have been pol- 
icyholders for more than a quarter of a 
century. The business has therefore be- 
come solidified and rests upon a substan- 
tial basis of fiftv years’ experience. That 
it has served that purpose is evidenced 
by the splendid record and marvelous 
achievement of industrial insurance dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. 


























back of every door bell. 


Independence Square 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 
Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


| Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 
Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million _ 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 312 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Over 43 million 


JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 




















class B, 
James T. Sissel, class C. 


and develop the interests of the prospect 
and you are appealing to his selfish in- 
stinct which begets in his mind respect 
for you and confidence in your words 
and recommendations—providing there 
are not too many of the latter. 

6. Products to survive in the world 
today must have quality—therefore the 
salesman seriously interested in his per- 
sonal success must deliver with such 
product a service and attention which 
largely represents the deciding factor in 
the prospect’s consideration of the ad- 
visability of purchase. 

Lasting relations between a sales- 
man and his clientele are not created in 
a day but are the result of continued 
service and attention supported by sin- 
cere appreciation of the client’s favor- 
able attitude. 

8. The successful salesman of today 
must lose himself in sane enthusiasm for 
his proposition. Enthusiasm which fades 
in the fact of practical analysis creates 
nothing but unfavorable impressions. 

9. Essentials of a successful sales- 
man. 

a. Honesty and integrity of purpose 
b. Confidence 

1. In himself 

2. In his proposition 
c. Intelligence 

1. Native 

2. Acquired 





EARLY HISTORY 

The first company in America doing a 
strictly life business was formed in 1759. 
This honor goes to the Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund, who have for one hun- 
dred and sixty years quietly pursued the 
business of life insurance. Between that 
date and 1886 many of the present day 
larger life insurance companies were 
formed, says the John Hancock. 

The first attempt to control the busi- 
ness of life insurance was made in 1844 
when the State of Massachusetts sent 
Elizur Wright to England to study the 
methods of the English life insurance 
companies. When he returned he fought 
for many needed reforms and was re- 
sponsible for many laws for the protec- 
tion of policyholders. He was later ap- 
pointed the first insurance commissioner. 





J. P. MAY CONSISTENT 


Prudential agent James P. May, of the 
Tarentum-Kittanning, Pa., district, has 


fulfilled every expectation since the day 


he was first given a rate book, accord- 
ing to the company. In three years of 
service on a debit covering small towns 
he has averaged a weekly net increase 
of three figures in the Industrial branch 
and has been the recipient of consistent- 
ly large special salary vouchers. His 
Ordinary efforts were successful enough 
last year to win him a Merit button and 
he promises to win another this year. 
Agent May’s account condition tells the 
story of his success. His arrears are 
only 26% while his advance payments 
total 664%. 





GO IN ADVANCED CLASSES 


Recent admissions to advanced classes 
in the Prudential Old Guard from Di- 
vision P follow: assistant superintendent 
Arthur F. Horst, Sioux City, Ia., class 
A; agents Arthur E. Anderson, St. Paul, 
and Fred A. Bacher, Davenport, class A; 
superintendent Henry W. Snouse, Dav- 


enport, class E; assistant superintendent 


Frank J. Schultz, Minneapolis No. 1, 


and assistant superintendent 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Industrial Life Insurance— 
Esp 


ecially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 





Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 





Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 


Chas. F. Nettlesbip, 2nd Vice-President 








S. R. Drown, Secretary 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE LATE T. LOUIS HANSEN 

Apparently in the full flush of man- 
hood, T. Louis Hansen, vice-president 
and agency chief of the Guardian Life, 
died last week. It was a shock, not only 
because of his untimely end but he was 
a man of insurance influence in 
his company. In 
many respects Mr. Hansen was a model 
His first and most 
loyal interest, of course, was that to his 
own company but he fully appreciated 
the importance and benefits to the in- 
surance community of all co-operative 
movements and he lined his company 
along side of them. Thus, he has always 
been an enthusiastic booster of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and he was one of the first to join ranks 
with the Bureau of Life Insurance Sales 
Research and the Life Agency Officers’ 
Association. 


wide 


and outside of own 


life insurance man. 


He was not merely a rub- 
ber stamp follower of associations, but 
played an active and sympathetic role. 
It was natural that a man with so many 
interests, and such a keen follower of 
insurance, should stand well with his 
own agency force. There were few more 
popular agency executives. 





LEAD POISONING DECLINES 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting 
statistician of The Prudential, delivered 
an address on the decline in lead poison- 
ing before the Health Congress of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health recent- 
ly. In the U. S..A. where fact collection 
is the rule in most of the states the rate 
of deaths from chronic lead-poisoning 
during the period 1910-1914 declined from 
2.5 per million to 1.4. A very large Am- 
erican insurance company records a de- 
cline in this death rate from 4.5 per mil- 
lion in 1912 to 1.6 per million in 1924. 

For many years chronic lead-poisoning 
has been one of the most serious evils in- 
herent in many indispensable occupa- 
tions, not only those directly concerned 
with the derivative lead-producing proc- 
esses, but also, and even more so, in 
employments in which lead in a modi- 
fied condition is used for a large variety 


of purposes. As an offset to the clear 
recognition of the evils of lead-poisoning, 
many states and countries have adopted 
drastic regulations, which unquestion- 
ably have had a decidedly beneficial ef- 
fect. A few states and countries have 
thought it necessary to prohibit the use 
of lead compounds in painting, with se- 
rious economic results to many impor- 
tant interests and the workers. The 
principles of legislation adopted for this 
purpose by the International Labor Of- 
fice of the League of Nations have been 
suggested for adoption in other coun- 
tries in which lead is widely used in the 
painting industry. 

The principles in question were made 
to rest, however, upon a very slender 
basis of carefully observed experience 
and a non-recognition of the immense 
possibilities for prevention as the result 
of carefully framed regulations, says Dr. 
Hoffman. The British Government has 
very recently adopted a new statute pro- 
viding regulations, after a bitter contro- 
versy, insisting upon complete prohibi- 
tion. Dr. Hoffman’s own investigations 
into this matter, which extend over sev- 
eral years, and the very careful consid- 
eration of absolutely trustworthy evi- 
dence have proved the needlessness of 
prohibition, while fully supporting the 
urgency of rational regulations. 

Dr. Hoffman says that statisticians and 
compensation underwriters should bear 
in mind the distinction that exists be- 
tween lead absorption and lead poison- 
ing. 
kept in mind, wide confusion must arise 
between the results of different investi- 
gators employing different methods of 
diagnosis. Lead-absorption is unques- 
tionably widely common even in the gen- 
eral population not connected with lead- 
using industries. The large number of 
cases reported for electric storage bat- 
tery manufacture are unquestionably 
cases of lead-absorption rather than of 
lead-poisoning. In Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, this distinction may easily attain to 
major importance. For the question nat- 
urally arises as to whether it was the 
intention of the legislature to compen- 
sate for cases of lead-absorption, as it 
was certainly the intention to compen- 
sate for cases of obvious and clearly es- 
tablished lead-poisoning. Failure to make 
the foregoing distinction may also 
easily explain the much higher rate of 
frequency of alleged lead-poisoning in 
the manufacture of electric storage bat- 
teries in the United States than in Ger- 
many and Great Britain. Furthermore, 
there is always a tendency on the part 
of examining physicians to prejudge the 
nature of an ailment where the facts 
of occupational lead-exposure are a mat- 
ter of record, says Dr. Hoffman. 


Unless this distinction is clearly 


Among other observations Dr. Hoff- 
man makes these: 


The incidence of lead-poisoning in non- 
fatal form depends apparently to a large 
extent upon the question of workmen’s 
compensation. States in which compen- 
sation can not be recovered show a com- 
paratively small degree of frequency, 
while, conversely, states in which liberal 
compensation laws prevail show a rela- 
tively high degree of frequency. There 
are reasons for believing that the diag- 
nosis in many cases is made superficial- 
ly, with a strong bias against lead-using 


- industries, in that lead-poisoning is tak- 


en for granted without evidence sufficient 
for the purpose. 
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~ J. WATSON WEBB 








J. Watson Webb is again to be a mem- 
ber of the Big Four of polo in the forth- 
coming International Polo games at 
Meadow Brook Club, Westbury, L. I. 
At first it looked as though Guest, the 
brilliant Yale player, would take his 
place. In fact, both Webb and Steven- 
son were relegated to the rank of sub- 
stitutes for a time. But this action 
spurred them to such a display of skill 
that the committee was compelled to re- 
consider its decision. J. Watson Webb 
is well known in insurance circles due to 
his association with Marsh & McLennan. 
New York City. He writes all kinds of 
insurance and is the man who placed 
the $2,000,000 on Mrs. Marshall Field of 
Chicago some years ago in which he 
worked in conjunction with Robert L. 
Jones, manager, State Mutual, in New 
York. He was also a member of the 
Vermont legislature. Mr. Webb has been 
playing polo for more than twenty years, 
swinging his first mallet while a student 
at Yale. For years he has been a mem- 
ber of the American International team 
and distinguished himself by unusual 
playing when the American Big Four 
won from the British in 1924. He is the 
only member of the United States Polo 
Association who is allowed to stroke 
with his left hand. 

KOK OX 


John R. Larus of the Phoenix Mutual 
won the Achievement Medal in the an- 
nual exhibition of the American Gladi- 
olus Society in Hartford last week. It 
was the highest honor. During the two 
days of the exhibition 50,000 flower lov- 
ers attended. The blossoms were distri- 
buted among hospitals and. other insti- 
tutions under arrangement by the Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce. 

* * x 


H. H. Armstrong, head of the life in- 
surance production division of the Trav- 
elers, was so much impressed by the pre- 
siding officer at the ship’s concert during 
his recent voyage home from Europe, 
that he could not resist the temptation 
of telling him so. “You certainly know 
your onions,” was one of the comments 
he made. And Mr. Armstrong was right 
as in grace of manner, felicity of ex- 
pression, savoir faire and all that sort 
of thing, the chairman had handled him- 
self like a master. Later, Mr. Arm- 
strong was surprised and a little taken 
back when he learned that the chairman 
was the Lord Chief Tustice of England, 
en route to this side of the water to 
make a talk before the bar association. 
On the following day the chief justice 
approached Mr. Armstrong on deck. 
thanked him for the compliment he had 
paid, said he greatly appreciated it and 
asked a number of questions relative to 





the feeling in this country toward Brit- 
ishers. Just before they parted company 
after a very cozy chat, his lordship said 
to the Travelers man: “By the way, 
Mr. Armstrong, exactly what do you 
mean by that expression about knowing 
your onions—or was it turnips? I was 
very much impressed by that sample of 
your American slang and I have already 
gathered quite a collection of those 
phrases which I shall take back to Eng- 
land.” ; 
ae ee 


Hermann G. Leonard, who has been a 
reporter for the “Journal of Commerce” 
so long that he has threatened to cut 
The Eastern Underwriter off his visiting 
list if this paper prints the exact num- 
ber of these exciting years of service, 
blossomed out this week with a signed 
article on marine insurance. Heretofore, 
most of his work has been in connection 
with casualty insurance. In a talk with 
The Eastern Underwriter he said in ex- 
planation: “Beaver Street is only a few 
blocks from our office and I thought I'd 
go down and look the place over. It 
was really quite interesting; and some 
day I am going back.” Mr. Leonard is 
the custodian of so many secrets of in- 
surance men that sometimes he feels like 
a walking “Town Topics.” 

Ee 


Raymond L. Korndorfer, general agent 
of the New England Mutual Life in the 
3ronx and Westchester County, New 
Yor’, will return from Europe on Sep- 
tember 9. 

. a 


G. Weston Bailey, president of the 
American of Newark, who has been en- 
joying a five weeks’ vacation at Buck- 
hill Falls, Pa., will return to his desk 
next Tuesday. 





COL. D. W. K. PEACOCK 


Col. David W. K. Peacock, manage 
of the new agency established by the 
Phoenix Mutual Life in the Genera 
Motors Building, to be known as_the 
Columbus Circle Agency, New York 
City, was attached to the Army Get 
eral Staff during the World War. He 
has had an extensive experience in tt 
business world. He was with the Phot 
nix Mutual in Cleveland after havié 
been director of personnel in a_ larg? 
motor car company. With the Phoen 
he has shown considerable ability ™ 
handling telephone company salary s4 
ings insurance. Col. Peacock comes 
here from the home office of the Phot 
nix Mutual. 
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Karl K. Kitchen’s Airplane Ride in 
Europe 
The best newspaper story of the week 
is Karl K. Kitchen’s account of an air 
ride he took from Munich to Vienna 


recently. It appeared in the New York 
“Evening World,” of which paper Mr. 
Kitchen is a roving reporter, going any- 
where he likes and writing about any- 
thing which appeals to him. The col- 
umn of this cosmopolitan journalist is 
unique, as he is a shrewd observer and 
people read him with pleasure. 
eee 
Few German Air Accidents 

Mr. Kitchen introduces his story with 
the following pen picture: — 
_“I am writing this in a Junkers plane 
in which I am flying from Munich to 
Vienna. It is the first time I have ever 
tried to write a story in an airplane, 
but it does not seem to present any dif- 
ficulties. I have written or at least de- 
faced white paper on scores of trains 
and all kinds of boats, but at the present 
moment this plane is steadier than many 
of the land and water conveyances in 
which I have traveled. 

“T arrived in Munich from Fuerth, the 
airport of Nuremberg, at quarter before 
1 o'clock this afternoon and changed to 
this big Junkers plane which left for 
Vienna at five minutes after 1. At 4 
o'clock | will be in Vienna. 


_ “It is a beautiful clear day—ideal fly- 
ing weather. The trip from Nuremberg 
to Munich took but one hour and twen- 
ty minutes, and I not only had time to 
drink two large glasses of Muenchener 
eer when I changed planes, but to in- 
dulge in that great American pastime 
of sending a dozen picture post cards to 
friends in New York and Hollywood. 
here was a time—and it was not so 
long ago—when I would not have gone 
Up in an airplane any higher than I 
could have kicked a Lilliputian in the 
tar. But flying in Germany is not like 
ying in France, where so many crashes 
and fatal disasters have taken place. The 
Luft Hansa Company has had but one 
atal accident this year. It has the larg- 
est and most comfortable planes, and 
— Seeing the precision with which it 
aeerd its passenger traffic at Tempel- 
hof I was not a bit nervous about travel- 
Mg over its route.” ; 
Was Glad When Trip Was Over 
h € question has often been asked 
‘ ether the airplane is as comfortable 
h. travel in as the railroad train. It 
as disadvantages. Here is what Mr. 
tchen says about that feature, along 
= some other observations: 
olan ld not say that riding in this 
travel; 's_as comfortable or steady as 
ne Ng on the Twentieth Century Lim- 
trip ce a it compares favorably with a 
on cas e Erie. It is easier to write 
in otc trains than any other trains 
e: et run so slowly and they 
one: ts ooth roadbeds. But I defy any 
ae Write on the boat trains between 
uth and London. They shoot 











along at seventy miles an hour and their 
carriages are so light one has to hang 
on to the seat. 

“Tf the man in the seat in front of me 
—there are five other passengers—were 
not airsick—its symptoms are the same 
as seasickness—I might be able to write 
much more. At the moment I wish I 
were in a de luxe train so I could move 
into another compartment, but that’s the 
great drawback of air travel—it’s so con- 
fining. ; 

“The speed at which wé are traveling 
is not particularly noticeable. I have 
ridden in motors going eighty miles an 
hour when I was much more exhilar- 
ated—and nervous. But I wouldn’t re- 
commend this or any other plane for a 
long trip. There’s no dining car—you 
can’t smoke and you can’t move about. 
It’s lunch time for travelers on the Blue 
trains—for me it is a sniff of eau de 
cologne. But it is after 2 o’clock—and 
the time table states we are due in Vi- 
enna at ten minutes of 4. I'll be glad 
to get out of this pillbox. 


“Anyway, I did not pay much for this 
sensation—only 105 marks—about $25— 
from Fuerth to Vienna, plus $17 for my 
baggage. The flying rates and the fares 
on the de luxe trains are about the same 
—on the rate sheets. The extra charges 
on the baggage almost double the fare— 
for one does not travel about Europe 
with a celluloid collar and a pocket comb. 
However, it all comes under the head 
of travel and I’m always willing to try 
anything once. But I can’t resist ob- 
serving that the most enjoyable feature 
of the trip was the Muenchener beer I 
had ‘between planes.’ 





“The sick man in front of me is bet- 


ter. It is nearly 3 o’clock. In less than 
an hour I will be in Vienna. In three 
hours I will be at Mme. Schoener’s, my 
favorite restaurant in this part of the 
world. If I do not dine there because 
of any disaster, my life is insured for 
25,000 marks—and $6,000 ought to give 
me a swell funeral and a marble shaft. 
Until planes have club cars I’m going 
to stick to Blue trains. After all I’m 
in no hurry to get anywhere except back 
to New York—and it will take an order 
from the Supreme Court to make me 
take anything but a big liner to cross 
the Atlantic. Air travel is all right in 
mid-summer, a day like today, but in a 
snowstorm give me a Blue train if I’m 
traveling on land or a Hamburg-Ameri- 
can liner if I’m on the water, 

“We have left the mountains behind 
us and are over the beautiful rolling 
country along the Danube. The pan- 
orama below is like a huge park. We 
haven’t hit a single rough spot er an 
air pocket and from every standpoint 
the trip is ‘as advertised.’ But I will 
be glad when it is all over. If there’s 
a schlafwagon between Vienna and Ham- 
burg tomorrow night I'll be in it. Seven 
hours in a plane does not come under 
the head of pleasure—and when I travel 
in Europe that is the big idea, ‘pleasure 
if possible.’ 


Airship Doesn’t Always Save Time 

When the airship runs according to 
schedule, one can save lots of time. But 
there are occasions when it is quicker 
to travel by train. Hear Mr. Kitchen 
on this point: 

“After all, an air journey has its com- 
pensations—it provides more time for 
elbow raisings after you have reached 
your destination. But the bunk about 
air travel is this very time saving. 
Granted you have saved a few hours 
unless you have some important busi- 
ness you have only that much more 
time to ‘kill in a foreign city. I am 
speaking now as the average American 
abroad whose motto is ‘Pleasure—lIf 
Possible.” I happened to have good luck 
in my air trip. One of my companions 
told me that last time he flew to Vienna 
from Berlin it was so foggy the plane 
had to turn back. After a long and 
uncomfortable trip he was landed in 
Prague and had to make the rest of 
the journey by rail. Such happenings 
are quite common. 

“In bad weather the planes often do 
not start. But what amazes me is the 
way the European newspapers minimize 
the fatal crashes. A plane falls with 
five passengers who are killed outright— 
and the newspapers dismiss it with a 
paragraph. A military plane crashes and 
two flyers are killed—and there is a big 
story coupled with demands for investi- 
gation. Perhaps the explanation is that 
the aerial transportation companies 
spend large sums for advertising while 
the military air service does not. But 
there is no occasion to dilate on this 
attitude of a large section of the Euro- 
pean press. Even dramatic criticism is 
for sale in France at so much per line. 

“Of course every passenger is carried 
at a big loss that is made up by gov- 
ernment subsidies—which is nothing for 
an American to worry about but which 
is worth knowing, and while I am on the 
subject of air travel let me add that 
these trans-Atlantic flights have only 
proved one thing from the standpoint of 
the traveler, and that is that ane ocean 
liner is the only sure and comfortable 
way to cross from America to Europe or 
vice versa.” 

2% 

Edwin Bird Wilson Advertising Agency 
Behind “Your Luck Stories” Books 
A number of banks and trust com- 

panies are using the book, “Ten Unusual 

Stories,” telling of the hard financial 

luck which a number of people have had. 

These unusually well-written stories are 

being used as a boost for the trust divi- 

sions of the banks and trust companies 

which are featuring insurance trusts. 

One of the banks in this section of the 
country sending out the book is the Na- 
tional Newark & Essex Banking Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

It develops that the book was writ- 
ten in the advertising agency of Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., New York City. 
George K. Reed, vice-president of the 
agency, advises me: 

“In nearly every place where we are 
selling rights to use this book the first 
step taken is a dinner to the life un- 
derwriters in that particular city or town. 
At that dinner an officer of a bank which 
is planning to use this material gives a 
talk which is based entirely upon an in- 
troduction to these local underwriters of 
the advertising materials and plans con- 
cerning the campaign.” 

a, Se 
A Model Auto Insurance Salesman 


Percy Ward of the Travelers in New- 
ark has made quite a record selling auto 
insurance to artisans and small busi- 
ness people. Here is the way the Trav- 
elers describes the way he works: 

“Percy Ward of Newark has an Auto- 
mobile clientele composed chiefly of ar- 
tisans and small business people. If he 
finds a building being erected he waits 
until noon hour or after closing time, 
and makes it a point to canvass the 
workmen on the job. In this way he has 
been successful in writing a large vol- 
ume of automobile insurance entirely 
through cold canvass. The majority of 
these people are not solicited by the 
average insurance agent, with the result 


that he has little competition. Through 
this means he has built up a substantial 
volume of automobile business, and 
through giving his clients service when 
claims occur has firmly entrenched him- 
self in their goodwill with the result that 
many other lines have come to him. 

“He is a consistent worker, starting 
out at 8 in the morning and often work- 
ing until 8 or 9 at night, and invariably 
on cold canvass work. His success proves 
what every successful agent knows, that 
to succeed in the insurance business re- 
quires principally hard work.” 

ae 
2,000 Banks Featuring Insurance Trust 
Idea 

I am informed by C. A. Hazen, a well- 
known New York City financial news- 
paper writer and editor, that banks and 
trust companies all over America are 
going in for pushing insurance trust and 
that in his opinion there are now 2,000 
banks in the United States which are 
co-operating in their trust divisions with 
the life insurance agents of their city. 

x *k * 
The Free Insurance Broker Versus the 
Courtier Jure in France 

The position of the “Courtier Jure” in 
France is an enviable one, for he enjoys 
the privilege of transacting marine busi- 
ness under a Government license, and it 
is an offence against the French code 
for others to indulge in this class of en- 
terprise. The Free Broker, on the other 
hand, is sometimes in a position to ob- 
tain marine business, although he can- 
not place it with the insurer, and so 
has to employ the services of the “Cour- 
tier Jure,” or run the risk of a fine for 
infringing the law. Brokers in England 
sometimes find themselves commissioned 
to effect risks for which they have no 
market, and in such cases they are gen- 
erally content to share their brokerage 
with another broker who-can place the 
order. 

Not so the Free Broker in France, for 
it is understood that recently agreements 
have been made between French sworn 
brokers and Free Brokers, by which the 
latter undertake to place business in- 
troduced by the former, and to obtain 
from the underwriters an over-riding 
commission out of which the introducer 
of the business can be paid. 

The Liverpool “Journal of Commerce” 
thinks the practice mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is objectionable and 
argues: 

“It is quite sufficient that there should 
be one middleman, who, by his labors 
and experience earns the brokerage 
which underwriters are prepared to al- 
low for his services. That a fourth fac- 
tor should be introduced into the tr? 
angle of assured broker and underwriter 
is wholly unnecessary and undesirable, 
unless the two intermediaries are pre- 
pared to accept between them the nor- 
mal commission which represents the 
difference between the premium paid by 
the assured and that received by the 
assurer, 

“It is inconceivable, for instance, that 
the assured would be content to pay a 
larger premium because the broker to 
whom he gives an order cannot place the 
business and has to employ another 
broker. Why, then, should the under- 
writer consent to allow an extra deduc- 
tion from his premium because the busi- 
ness is brought to him by one who would 
have been content with the normal fee 
had he obtzined the business direct. The 
case is obviously one which should be 
fought out between the two brokers, and 
is decidedly one in which the assured 
and the insurer are concerned only so 
far as to see that their interests are not 
prejudiced. 

“Tncidentally it is understood that the 
Paris ‘Union des Syndicats,’ which is the 
French equivalent for our Joint Hull 
Committee, is taking legal advice as to 
the validity of agreements between 
Sworn and Free brokers with regard to 
over-riding commissions, and in the 
meantime it is to be hoped that neither 
the French insurance offices, nor the 
agents of British concerns in France 
will give way to what is undoubtedly 
an undesirable practice.” 
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Marsh & McLennan 
Insures Polo Matches 


EVEN COVERS THE PROGRAMS 





Not Concentrating, However, On the 
Polo Ponies as Individual Own- 


ers Will Insure Them 





Marsh ‘& McLennan, insurance brok- 
ers for the U. S. Polo Association, have 
been busy for the past few months ar- 
ranging a complete insurance protection 
for the forthcoming International polo 
matches at the Meadow Brook Club, 
Westbury, Long Island. Right now steps 
are being taken to cover the games 
against the hazard of rain, which will 
be quite a precaution if it continues to 
rain the way it has been doing all sum- 
mer. 

So far most every conceivable form of 
insurance has been utilized except the 
protection of the polo ponies. Three 
years ago when the matches were held 
Marsh & McLennan concentrated on 
this item, but this year it was felt that 
the individual owners should insure their 
mounts: 

The insurance schedule as’ it now 
stands includes protection against hold- 
ups and robbery, public liability to take 
care of possible injuries in the grand- 
stands, fire and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Even the printed programs are 
insured against fire and theft from the 
time they are prepared by the printer 
till they are put on public sale. The 
trophies also are covered. 





MATTSON HEAD PENNA. AGENTS 





Harrisburg Agent Made President. of 
State Association to Succeed Mc- 
Kelvey; Taggart Speaks 
G. W. Mattson, one of the leading 
agents of Harrisburg, was last week 
elected president: of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
Reading convention to succeed President 
McKelvey of Pittsburgh. W. L. Clark 
of Pittsburgh was elected vice-president 
and John S. Burwell of Scranton and 
Fred V. Rockey of Harrisburg were re- 
elected secretary and treasurer respec- 
tively. Kenneth H. Bair, a former pres- 
ident of the association, at the banquet 
on Thursday evening, presented retiring 
President McKelvey with a handsome 
gold watch in recognition of the lasting 
esteem in which the Pennsylvania agents 

hold him. 

Speaking at the banquet Insurance 
Commissioner. Matthew H. Taggart of 
Pennsylvania stated that he is prepar- 
ing to annourice a new licensing system 
for agents in the state. The licensing 
problem has been one of the eternal 
tangles in Pennsylvania, the advisory 
board system having come and gone and 
other methods substituted. 

The following were elected directors 
of the Pennsylvania Association: H. E. 
McKelvey, Pittsburgh; C. M. Bender, 
Towanda; J. A. Dalzell, Pittsburgh; R. 
L. Rodgers, Erie; Kenneth H. Bair, 
Greensburg; A. S. Galland, Wilkes- 
Barre; W. S. Diggs, Pittsburgh; W. F. 
Forster, Scranton; Geo. H. Burns, Jr., 
Kitanning; Joseph Barr, Oil City; W. J. 
Chase, Philadelphia; C. B. Dowd, Read- 
ing. 





RATE REPORT READY SOON 

The report of the Virginia commis- 
sion investigating fire insurance rates 
will be ready sometime during the Au- 
tumn it is reported. The committee, 
according to one member, is considering 
the matter of uniformity of fire rates 
throughout that state rather than the 
present system of different rates for va- 
rious geographical units. 


Holdings of Late Head 
of Aetna Insurance Co. 


HE LEFT ESTATE OF $1,230,168 





William B. Clark Owned Stock in Six 
Insurance Companies; Bulk of 
Estate Goes to Family 





The late William B. Clark, president 
of the Aetna (Fire), left an estate of 


$1,230,168. His securities included stock 
in the Aetna, Travelers, Travelers In- 
demnity, Travelers Fire, Home, National 
Surety and American La France Fire 
Engine Co. George L. Burnham and 
Edgar J. Sloan of the Aetna appraised 
his holdings. The bulk of the estate 
went to his widow, daughter and three 
grandchildren. There were public be- 
quests of $46,000. 

It is the general opinion in Hartford 
that he showed unusual judgment in his 
investments, and in order to show what 
he bought, the list at the time of his 
death is printed herewith: 











- STOCKS 
Shares 
190 Aetna Insurance Co. ......... $110,200.00 i ri i 
140 tem —— Pe Si ock 191,100.00 caps iaiie ohcalemnsgisss% 
5 Travelers Indemnity Co. ..... 500.00 i j 
5 Travelers fire le Co., rig a ——— and —— beaguc 
EF ore 1,150.11 is like saying it with flowers to your 
87 N.Y., N.H. & H. Railroad Co. 4,273.87 anent a aelinemnainns m a: . 
2 a yn eeneg eee es 35,600,00 client. 
50 National Surety Co. ......... 35,700.00 e : 
275 Nat. Bank of Commerce ..... 1447375.00 Agents who can feel sure that the companies which 
160 Hartford National Bank and th ill i laim hi fid 
ee REE: 72,000.00 ey represent will pay every just claim have confidence 
9 . Wie o1 ~ ° . b + 
20 Conn. River Banking Co. (par as in the service they sell. And confidence is a prime 
50 First Nat, Bank, Hartford..:: 14,750.00 factor to success. 
50 Phoenix State Bank & Trust Co. 20,500.00 . . 
24 Ill. Mer. Tst. Co., Chicago 19,680.00 That is why agents for The Home of New York are 
0 New Britain Nat. Bank....... 5,000.00 eae, 
15 Bk, of N.Y. & Trust Co...-7. 10,350.00 so ready to recommend Home policies. They know 
amkers Trust Co., N. Y...... 26,100.00 + i i - 
30 Central Union Trust Co. N. Y. 36,450.00 the reputation of this Company for fair and prompt ad 
20 Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., N. Y. 13,300.00 justments enables them to “Say it with flowers” when a 
100 N. Y., Lack. & West. R. R... 10,550.00 : 
50 Southern Pacific Co........... 6,006.25 loss occurs, 
20 Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
oe, Ee ae 2,720.00 
10 Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
J WORE, ERS Bs ooo sa cece ee 900.00 
70 Renns. & Saratoga R. R...... 9,520.00 
21 Minn. & St. Louis R. R. pfd., 
Z (Ctf. of deposit): .......... 63.00 
100 Cayuga & Sus. R. R. (par $30) 4,750.00 
20 Del. & B. Brook R. R......... 3,240.00 
230 oe ee oe Re 35,592.50 
275 on a ere! ee 17,875.00 
enn. R. R. accrued div.... 240.63 
15 Peoria & Bureau Valley R. R 1,905.00 THE HOME peer mn guibinee NEW YORK 
Peoria & Bureau Valley R. R COMPANY 
; mecrwed Git. ioc es oda ccs 52.50 
100 Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Ry., 
Gee. ~ ktcpsbincecdsne resent 10,300.00 
85 Great Northern R. R. ....... 8,202.50 
50 Oswego & Syracuse R. R. (par 
10 Ue ds Content ROK. we 4,550.00 
inois Central R. R. pfd.... 9,100.00 ‘ i 
it. Cent. R. R. pfd. accrued 3 Amer. LaFrance Fire Eng. Co., ania Corp. (ctf. f=) ah nae 814.00 
wink ep nee ea OE Ce RE pee 210.00 NES. Se. o'b-oiperakinh scan ene ee . a 5 075.5 
100 Ill. Central-R. R., com........ 13,200.00 33 Am. LaFrance Fire Eng. Co., 5 $5000 pee of yor antag Baaueraals 5075-3) 
incis Conteal 2.’ R. nam, -20- Be NE messi bap Nike 222.75 3000 Consolidated Ry. Guar. 4-1956 1,510.00 
,crued dividend ............ 175.00 20 Hartford Electric Lt. Co. (vot- 7 ‘a 4 as ; 8.00 
100 Pullman Palace Car Co. ...... 15,100.00 ing Trust ctfs.) ......seee. 7,800.00 ccrued interest “ee eee 
Pullman Palace Car. Co., ac- 45 Collins Company ............ 4,500.00 1000 N. Y., N. H., ~ ih. 8,00 
crued dividend ............ 200.00 40 Int. Elevat. Co. (par, $50).... 5,520.00 PE 88 386 os 1,102.50 
100 Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co......... 16,875.00 1050 Landers, Frary & Clark (par ee G-1943 we seeeeeeeeeee 6.00 
20 Gold & Stock Tel. Co......... 380. RS ee ean 89,250.00 NY. NOH! S H.R R Reg. 
130 Western Union Tel. Co. . 1.12! 21,125.00 240 Niagara’ Falls Power Co., "par eke’ wdkawugbeeiee 
~ Soatern x. a ee siegigveu 9,454.00 PORE ag Mm a ae i anor ——— Miguel elas ook. 1.83 
poriwestern lel. Co., par $50 1,530.00 m. Type Found. Co., pfd.... 2,210. Bon wee edge ably pee So tl ; 
30 Pacific Oil Co. (in liquidation) 33.7 15 Am. Type Found, Co., com.... 1,965.00 000 Hast. Biss. Et. Co, 7-198... 2,960 
20 Conn. Power Co., com...:.... 7,500.00 30 Stand. Oil Co., California..... 1,665.00 500 Com St a Fai Reg. 7-1945.. 400.00 
30 Amer. Tel. & Cable Co...” 93.0 22 Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron a 6s 38 
500 Stand. Oil Co. of N. J. 5-1946 5,112.3) 
Accrued interest ..........- 41 
piatie “Vecotedenen eee 
STANDARD Accrued interest ..........+- 70.00 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 
J. A. KELSEY, President G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 








Statement December 31, 1926 





CAPITAL ° ° ° . . ° - $1,000,000. 

PREMIUM RESERVE . . ° . . . 7 45,608.17 
OTHER LIABILITIES . . . . - _ 136,565.00 
NET SURPLUS . ° . ° : ° - 1,453,736.59 
TOTAL ASSETS ° : . . . . - 8,435,909.76 

















6000 N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 4-1956 4,800.08 
Accrued interest 64. 


SWINNERTON CONVALESCING 

James A. Swinnerton, vice-president, 
America Fore Group, is now convales¢- 
ing in the hospital from an operation He 
had this summer. It is expected that 
he will return to his home within the 
next few days and if his rapid recovery 
continues he will be back at his desk ™ 
October. 








DUDLEY MASON BACK 
Dudley Mason of the Baltimore fire 
office of Mason & Carter is back at his 
desk after recovering from a two months 
siege of grip. 
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Kelsey Resigns From 
London & Scottish 


BARBOUR BECOMES MANAGER 





U. S. Manager of Northern Takes Lead- 
ership of Both Companies; Kelsey 
a Prominent Figure Here 





United States Manager Horatio N. 
Kelsey of the London & Scottish, one 
of the outstanding figures in fire insur- 
ance circles in New York City, is re- 
signing that position as well as that of 
deputy manager of the Northern of Lon- 
don on October 1 of this year. R. P. 
Barbour, United States manager of the 
Northern, will succeed Mr. Kelsey as 
head of the London & Scottish. Mr. 


HORATIO N. KELSEY 


Kelsey, when seen this week, would not 
say now what his future plans were. 

In announcing the resignation Mana- 
ger Barbour stated that Mr. Kelsey be- 
came connected with the Northern 
through the affiliation of the London & 
Scottish and “we have had the advantage 
since 1925 of his large acquaintance, his 
knowledge of country-wide conditions 
and his long underwriting training. We 
greatly regret his leaving our official 
family and wish for him every success 
in the undertaking to which he will de- 
vote himself.” 

The London & Scottish in its notice 
to its agents paid Manager Kelsey the 
following tribute: “Mr. Kelsey has 
served us since 1920 with great fidelity; 
his wide and favorable acquaintance has 
brought us many friends all over the 
United States and we greatly regret his 
leaving our official family.” 

One of Three Well-Known Brothers 

Mr. Kelsey is one of the family of 
three brothers who have carved a ‘big 
name for themselves in the fire insur- 
ance business. Born in the almost un- 
known community of St. Mary’s in Ohio 
they have all advanced to positions of 
high leadership. J. A. Kelsey is general 
agent of the Tokio Marine & Fire and 
President of the Standard Fire. Preston 

- Kelsey is United States manager of 
the Sun and president of the Patriotic. 

.. Kelsey, as chairman of the bu- 
reau of surveys of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, has been largely 
responsible for the repeated drives made 

y fire insurance interests against the 
many hazards existing in different parts 
of New York City. He assumed a posi- 
tion of leadership in the battle against 
the wooden shingle danger in the con- 
Rested areas of Queens County and was 
nally rewarded for his efforts, together 
hog those of many others, by seeing the 

l-wooden shingle bill passed by the 

oard of Aldermen and signed by Mayor 
alker, ‘ 
Nowe clean-up drives conducted by the 

W York Board’s inspectors with the 

(Continued from page 24) 





Bar Ass’n. Considers 
New Insurance Code 


CONVENTION IN BUFFALO NOW 





W. H. Bennett Asks for Recognition of 
Need for Resident Agent’s and 
Qualification’s Laws 





A small group of leading insurance 


men are at Buffalo this week attending 
the annual convention of the American 
Bar Association which opened Wednes- 
day and is closing today. The insurance 
men are there to consider the proposed 
code of insurance regulatory law de- 
signed to bring about uniformity of in- 
surance laws in the forty-eight states of 
the country. Walter H. Bennett, secre- 
tary-counsel of the National Associa- 
tion, is in Buffalo to fight for the in- 
clusion in the report of provisions sup- 
porting the principles of resident agency 
laws and agents’ qualification laws. 

When the model code was prepared no 
mention was made of the necessity for 
residence or qualification laws, the com- 
mittee on insurance law of the Bar As- 
sociation including a preponderance of 
life insurance men. It is no secret that 
the life insurance companies are hostile 
to resident agents’ laws and through oue 
of their organizations are fighting these 
laws, especially as they apply to life in- 
surance agents. 

Objections Are Thrown Out 

After certain changes in the proposed 
code had been made after its first draft 
was published several months ago the 
entire code was reprinted and the intro- 
duction contains the following reference 
to objections: 

“As to the adequacy and sufficiency of 
the several chapters as a code of regu- 
latory law, or as to the general arrange- 
ment and scope of the measure, the com- 
mittee received no complaint barring a 
plea on the part of an association of 
insurance agents for a change in the 
secticns relating to the appointment and 
qualification of agents and from one in- 
surance organization for a revision of the 
sections pertaining to supervision and 
regulation of insurance rates, and in the 
opinion of the committee neither of 
these please was well founded.” 

The committee also makes the state- 
ment that “In the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the committee, this draft of 
statutory provision if enacted into law 
in its entirety, will provide adequate and 
proper regulation of insurance and in- 
surance companies of all kinds.” 

Acting on an invitation Mr. Bennett 
presented to the committee his sugges- 
tions for inclusion of the two elements 
of qualification and resident agency laws 
in the proposed code. He called atten- 
tion of the committee to that section 
which deals with “Agents—Certificate of 
Authority,” which provides only that 
companies shall certify a list of names 
to the commissioner who shall record 
them, and that thereby they apparently 
become duly authorized agents. He cited 
the need for proper supervision of in- 
surance agents. 

All the states except four in this coun- 
try have some sort of a resident agency 
law. These four are New York, Indiana, 
Mlinois and Nebraska. In twenty-five of 
these states the resident agency laws 
apply to life insurance as well as fire 
and casualty agents, while in nineteen 
states the life agent is exempted from 
its provisions. Throughout New Eng- 
land and the South generally the resi- 
lence laws include all types of agents. 
The life insurance companies are fight- 
ing for the repeal of the residence laws 
in those states where they affect life 
agents and in so doing are condemning 
the resident agent’s law as a useless bur- 
den and a restriction on the free de- 
velopment of the insurance business. 


FORM FOREST FIRE BOARD 

Better protection against forest fires 
in both private and government timber 
land is the object of a special forest 
protection board formed at the sugges- 
tion of H. C. Smithers, chief co-ordina- 
tor of the United States Bureau of the 
Budget. 








WORLD 
VISIONS 


Out of a lump of clay an element- 

the most precious substance known- 

3 source of energy immeasurably potent 

in destructive and in healing power- an 
elusive glimmer- made into atangible 
thing to handle, harness and use-7PADIUM- 
presented to a waiting world by 


Madame Marie Curie - 


the realization of a vision, something 
she believed could be done-and did it. 


Success comes to him who learns from 
the experience, successes and failures of 
others - and carries on. 


he 
facilities ,resources and background 


THE WORLD FIRE AND 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


assure alert agents that they will — 


“Get the Best in TH E WORLD” 


ew 





AN INSURANCE SERVICE 


EXTENDED TO EVERYBODY 


The Insurance Information Bureau, maintained by the tna Insurance Company, 
The World Fire and Marine Insurance Company, and The Century Indemnity 
Company, will be glad to provide information on all insurance problems. This 
service, for which there is no charge, is not only extended to agents and policy- 
holders of these three companies but to the general public as well. 
Address requests for information to 
INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU, 670 Main Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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It was an Accident 


T is purely accidental that many insurance agents are now writing a large 
volume of Accident Insurance. It usually happens like this—a few policies 
written for assureds who ask for Accident Insurance start the ball rolling 

and when it becomes evident that his business is an excellent source of profit 








an enthusiastic Accident Insurance salesman is made. 


But don’t you wait supinely to be ac- 
cidently pushed in the way of added profits. 
Every day—every month you put off enter- 
ing this profitable field you are losing money 
for yourself. Do you know that there are 
thousands of agents who have a splendid 
yearly income from just selling Accident 
Insurance alone? These men are, figuratively, 
sitting on top of the world, for Personal In- 
surance is the easiest of all to renew—lapses 
are few and the commission rate high—an 
unbeatable combination. 


The London Guarantee’s wonderful Ac- 
cident Insurance contracts, plus the friendly 
helpfulness and “Super Service” given agents 
and their assureds by the Accident Depart- 
ment, make volume building easier. 


It is probably accidental that you read 
this—why not profit fromanaccident? Write 
the Agency Department for details concern- 
ing London Guarantee profit-making Ac- 
cident Insurance. 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 90 Maiden Lane 
C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 


























I.N. SURE’S 


OBSERVATIONS 


THE SATISFACTION OF WORK WELL 
DONE 
“Toiling,—rejoicing,—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 
—The Village Blacksmith. 
No one in the insurance business, whether 
company employe or agent, need be ashamed 
of his profession. Insurance everywhere is 
contributing much toward making this a bet- 
ter world to live in. There is dignity to the 
calling—surely there can be no greater voca- 
tion than that of saving others from discom- 
fort or disaster. 


You must work if you would be happy; ac- 
complishment, no matter how trivial, earns 
repose of mind and spirit that money cannot 
buy. Rejoice that you are employed as you 
are, and work towards reaching a higher level 
in your calling. 

FLAGPOLE SITTERS AND TIME 
KILLERS 


A man sat on,a flagpole in Newark, New 
Jersey, for twelve days. A new record was 
then established in Chicago when a man sat 
on a flagpole for sixteen days. Result? Noth- 
ing. 


Here is a fine example of time killing—a 
lot of energy spent in wasting precious hours. 
There’s no dodging the fact that sitting on 
a flagpole for sixteen days will use up a lot 
of energy. However, as we see it, the flag- 
pole sitter is no more profligate of his time 
than our ever present time killer, the fellow 
who has developed, to a high art, wasting 
time and the time of many other people; here- 
in lies the sin. It’s a mighty easy thing to 
waste time; time has a habit of slipping away 
from one unnoticed, stealing into the great 
beyond without ringing the cash register once 
or leaving a semblance of brain development. 


Too bad our newspapers haven’t devoted the 
space they have given to flagpole sitters to 
fostering the idea of using to advantage each 
golden, fleeting hour. Many are teaching 
thrift in money matters—why not campaign 
to save that most precious thing—time ? 
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McMahon Again Raps 
The Fire Companies 


STATISTICS FAULTY 


CALLS 





South Carolina Commissioner Claims 
Companies Take No Account of 
Loss Experience of Cities 

Insurance Commissioner John J. Mc- 
Mahon of South Carolina, who sees red 
every time someone mentions the good 
points about stock fire insurance compa- 
nies, this week launched another attack 
on the business following his failure to 
secure from company sources statistics 
about the fire loss experience of cities 
in his state. In a statement he has 1s- 
sued this week Commissioner McMahon 
summarizes his conclusions by saying 
that no account is taken of experience 
of cities; the care and control of com- 
munities is not considered; there is no 
reward for local merit, and fire insurance 
rates may be raised even though actual 
losses have been lowered. : 

It appears that the head of the South 
Carolina insurance department had a 
complaint from the mayor of Sumter to 
the effect that the latter had been un- 
able to secure from the Southeastern 
Underwriters’ Association information in 
regard to fire losses paid out in that 
city for the last ten years. 

Secretary Raine of the S. E. U. A. 
sent the Sumter mayor this letter: 

“We regret exceedingly that we have 
not this information nor can we tell you 
definitely where it can be secured. Prob- 
ably the local agents in business in Sum- 
ter now may be able to get this up for 
you, but I doubt this, and unless your 
tire department has kept an accurate rec- 
ord for the last ten years, it would be 
most difficult for you to secure this in- 
formation at this time.” 


Says Companies Have Poor Records 


To which Mr. McMahon replies that 
“It will probably be news to even the 
insurance agents to learn that the rate- 
making powers of the insurance compa- 
nies; take no account whatever of the 
fire loss experience ot the different 
cities of South Carolina and, indeed, ac- 
tually preserve no separate records of 
these losses. 

“Manifestly, the information to be ac- 
sociation, advising that they have no rec- 
ords of the insurance companies. If their 
rate-making organization takes no ac- 
count and has no knowledge of the fire 
loss records of the larger cities and 
towns, it is preposterous to say that 
communities make their own rates by 
their fire prevention. This false propa- 
ganda is thus exploded. : 

“The city manager of Rock Hill writes 
me that he requested of the S. E.’U. A. 
of Atlanta ‘a copy of the losses from 
fires in the City of Rock Hill during. the 
past six years,’ and is ‘just in receipt of 
a letter from A. M. Schoen, chief engi- 
neer, South Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, advising that they have norec- 
ord of that character and that their as- 














agents. 








NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
Newark, N. J. 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Century in protecting the 
interests of policyholders and 


POPPA III IG 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 














sociation does not attempt to keep a 
record of the fire losses either by cities, 
States, or. otherwise.’ 

“IT thereupon wrote to the general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in New York requesting 
that he ‘furnish me the statistics of fire 
insurance losses paid on property in the 
cities of Charleston, Columbia, Green- 
ville and Spartanburg for each of the 
last five years.’ He replied August 12: 
‘We regret to advise that we have never 
undertaken to keep a record of the fire 
loss of the various cities separately, the 
smallest unit we use being that of a 
state.’ 

“Note that Massachusetts Has a gov- 
ernmental Board of Appeal to check ex- 
cessive fire insurance rates, and further 
that it is assumed that the fire loss rec- 
ord of each town has direct bearing upon 
the rates of fire insurance within the 
town. South Carolina has no such pro- 
tection in either case.” 


CHECKING UP ON MEMBERS 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents, through its publication, the 
“American Agency Bulletin,” is sending 
questionnaires to all member agencies, 
asking for the exact number of produc- 
ing agents in each office. In this way 
the association wil! arrive at a correct 
number of active members. As there are 
10,000 agencies members of the associa- 
tion it is believed that the agency per- 
sonnel involved, not counting employes 
other than licensed producers, will num- 
ber between 30,000 and 40,000 persons. 
The questionnaire also asks each agent 
to state his outside affiliations. 





FORMING AUTO COMMITTEES 

Officers of state associations of the 
Nationa! Association of Insurance Agents 
are being urged by the executive com- 
mittee of the national body to further 
the appointment of automobile insurance 
committees. These committees are to 
have direct charge of all campaigns 
against insurance ventures of automobile 
clubs and also to stimulate the sale of 
automobile insurance among the mem- 
bers of the states’ bodies. At the pres- 
ent time there are hundreds of thousands 
of motor cars throughout the country 
which are not nearly fully insured. ; 


H. N. Kelsey Resigns 


; (Continued from page 21) 
aid of members of the New York Fire 
Department have had the benefit of Mr. 
Kelscy’s ability and aggressive personal- 
ity. These drives have reduced consid- 
erably the dangers from fire in the gar- 
ment trade sections of lower New York 
_ also in the negro districts of Har- 
em. 

Mr. Kelsey was educated at Butler 
University, Indiana, and began his in- 
surance career as a clerk in a local 
agency. Later he was appointed special 
agent of the London Assurance for Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas. From 
1890 until 1901 he was state agent for 
the Norwich Union for Indiana and IIli- 
nois. In the latter years he was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the West- 
crn department of the Sun and in 1904 
became manager. In April, 1913, Mr. 
Kelsey was appointed United States 
manager of the Hamburg-Bremen and 
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R. A. Haynes to Head 
New Fire Company 

PROHIBITION HEAD 

Says Economy Fire of Washington, with 


$2,000,000 Capital, Will Issue Par. 
ticipating Policies 


FORMER 








Washington, D. C., Aug. 30.—Roy 4 
Haynes of Ohio, former prohibition con. 
missioner of the Treasury Department, 
has abandoned fire water for fire insur. 
ance, it was disclosed here this week 
with the announcement that he would 
head the Economy Fire Insurance Com. 
pany, a new stock fire company which 
is to have its headquarters in Washing. 
ton and transact a national business. 

Articles of incorporation were filed by 
the new company with the Maryland 
State authorities on August 26. The 
call for a paid-in capital of $2,000, 
with a surplus of equal amount. 

In a statement announcing the form. 
tion of the company, Mr. Haynes ¢- 
clared that several large associations 0 
manufacturers are interested in the or 
ganization and from among their men- 
bership will be selected a board of ¢: 
rectors of not less than 25 member 
among whom will be widely known bus: 
ness executives and bankers. A _ num 
ber of prominent manufacturers, chai 
store operators and public utility ow: 
ers are also interested in the company. 
The names of officials and members i 
the board of directors will probably bk 
announced some time in September. 

“In its operation,” it was explained by 
Mr. Haynes, “the company will follov 
the accepted practices of existing stock 
fire insurance companies and will als 
feature one or two specialties which i 
is believed will greatly lessen the e& 
penses and improve the practices of suti 
companies. These include the writing 0 
a continuous policy which may be t: 
newed at the end of each premium pet: 
od by the issuance of a renewal receift 
The company will also return to its pol- 
cyholders, in the form of profit sharing 
dividends, a portion of the profits earnel 
in the conduct of its business. The vol 
ume of carefully selected insurance ¢: 
ready pledged to the company is sufi- 
cient to insure its very rapid growth 
and development.” 








on August 15, 1919, became Unite! 
— manager of the London & Scot 
sh, 

His early training in many states 
the West gave Mr. Kelsey a wide 
quaintance with persons and _ conditiots 
and aided him tremendously in the col 
duct of his duties as a head executiit 
officer. His affiliations outside of th 
insurance business are imposing. He be 
longs to the Down Town Associatioh 
Sigma Chi Fraternity, Transportati0! 
Club, Drug & Chemical Club, Chicas? 
Athletic Club, Montclair Golf Club 
Sons of the American Revolution 4 
the Knights Templar. 
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W YHY is the premium income less this year than last? 
We can assign one evident reason. 


Merchants and manufacturers are carrying smaller 
stocks because improved communication and transpor- 


tation facilities permit ready replenishment upon short 
notice. 


But prosperity continues, indicating that turn-overs 
are more frequent and the use and occupancy value of 
the store and the factory is sometimes greater than the 
value of plant and equipment. Still we look to build- 
ings and stocks as our principal, if not our only source 
of Fire Insurance premiums. 


Why do we overlook Leasehold, Rents and Use and 
Occupancy business, for which the changing conditions 
create an increasing demand? Shall we join the ich- 
thyosaurus and the three-toed horse, who were unable 
to adapt themselves to change?. 


The American 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


“of No. 12-of a series 
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Over-Insurance An 
Inducement to Crime 


INCREASES FIRES IN CANADA 


Legislation Proposed at Canadian Com- 
missioners’ MMieeting to Curb Evil 
of Over Insurance 





Over-insurance is said to be involved 
in over /9¥ ot fires of incendiary origin 
in Canada, according to Henry Krace of 
\lberta, who submitted a report on over- 
insurance at the convention this week 
in Wuebec of the Association of Super- 
intendents of Insurance of the Provinces 
ot Canada. Mr. Brace said that the 
committee of which he is chairman be- 
lieves that fires will be reduced only 
when they are made unprofitable, and 
ottered to the convention legislation en- 
acted this year in Alberta intended to 
put somewhat of a stop to the over-in- 
surance of fire risks, 

Fire insurance is a contract of indem- 
nity, said Mr. Brace, intended to pro- 
tect the insured against pecuniary loss but 
not intended to result in a profit for him. 
One of the important features of a fire 
contract is that it requires throughout 
its existence. che utmost good faith to be 
observed on the part of both the in- 
surer and the insured. 


Over-insurance of No Real Value 


“Over-insurance is of no real value, only 
tending to open the way to unscrupulous 
persons to overvaluation for the purpose 
of making a profit from a loss and so 
an inducement to crime by way of arson, 
and has always been a very important 
item of evidence in reference to crimes 
of this nature. Where the values stated 
in the policy, to the knowledge of the 
insured, are excessive, an overvaluation 
is concealed from the insurer, and the 
insured is guilty of a misrepresentation 
according to Condition I of the Fire 
Statutory Conditions, in that he falsely 
described the property to the prejudice 
of the insurer and misrepresented and 
fraudulently omitted to communicate a 
circumstance which was material to be 
made known to the insurer, and would 
probably be sufficient evidence of fraud, 
if the valuation of the policy were gross- 
ly in excess of the real value. If, then, 
the insured wilfully overvalues his prop- 
erty sought to be insured for the pur- 
pose of obtaining insurance in excess of 
the value of the risk, he should be pen- 
alized accordingly. 

“The effecting of overinsurance does 
not concern the insured only, but fre- 
quently the agent, who in his eager de- 
sire to secure commission, gives little if 
any thought to the amount of insurance 
applied for in relation to the value of the 
risk sought to be insured. Unscrupulous 
agents of this nature indirectly aid the 
person desiring to obtain overinsurance. 
The agent knowingly procuring insur- 
ance in excess of value, even if such in- 
surance has been procured by his neg- 
ligence, should be likewise penalized. 

“The securing of overinsurance for the 
purpose of profit is a frequent happen- 
ing. In fact, in 75% of the fires of incen- 
diary origin during the past years, over- 
insurance is reported to have existed; 
and your committee believes it has been 
the primary factor in the loss of those 
properties by fire. The fire losses of 
our Dominion are increasing each year 
to an alarming extent. Not only is it 
necessary to preserve the resources of 


the public. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
fires that annually occur are directly the 
cause of carelessness; but still more seri- 
ous is the situation when we learn that 
30% at least of the fires that occur are 
of incendiary origin, and for this reason, 
if for no other, are we so much con- 
cerned with the question of overinsur- 
ance, 

“Your committee is of the opinion that 
when fires are unprofitable there will be 
fewer fires; and if, by legislation, over- 
insurance can be prevented, then two of 
our aims, namely: to reduce Canada’s 
fire waste and to reduce the cost of fire 
insurance, might to some degree be at- 
tained, 


Text of Alberta Law 


“With the belief that direct legislation 
prohibiting the effecting or procuring of 
overinisurance might be a stop in this di- 
rection, the Legislature of the Province 
of Alberta, in 1927, enacted legislation 
amending the Alberta Insurance Act, re- 
specting overinsurance. Section 186 of 
the Act was amended, assented to on 
April 2, 1927, by adding as subsections 
3, 4, 5 and 6, the following: 

“3. No agent, licensed or unlicensed, shall 
knowingly issue any contract for fire insurance 
upon property situated in the Province for an 
amount which with any existing contracts ex- 
ceeds the fair value of the property, or of the 
—o of the insured therein. 

Any insurer and any agent who knowing- 
ly pm and any insured person who know- 
ingly procures insurance on any building, or 
property, or interest therein, against loss or 
damage by fire in excess of the insurable value 
thereof, shall be deemed to be guilty of an of- 
fence against this Act, and liable upon summary 
conviction before a justice of the peace to a 
penalty of not less than one hundred dollars 
or more than two hundred dollars and costs 
for each such contravention. ‘ 

“5. Every adjuster licensed under this Act 
who adjusts any loss by fire to property situ- 
ated in the province shall ascertain whether 
there is any overinsurance upon such property, 
and the facts and circumstances (so far as 
practicable) pertaining to the origin and the 
cause of the fire, and shall report his findings 
in writing, together with any circumstances 
which, in his belief, indicate any offenses against 
the law of this province or the Dominion of 
Canada, to the Fire Commissioner and to the 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

“6. In the event of the total destruction of 
any insured property with respect to which the 
total amount of insurance money payable is 
less than the total amount of insurance thereon, 
the insurer or insurers shall return to the in- 
sured person the total amount of insurance pre- 
mium paid for the excess of the insurance over 
the appraised value of the property at the time 
of the loss, which amount shall be paid to 
the insured at the same time and in the same 
manner as_ the loss shall be paid. 

“Provided, however, that this subsection shall 
not apply where an insured person has know- 
ingly placed insurance in excess of the insurable 
value of any building, or property, or interest 
therein contrary to subsection 3 or to insurance 
on stocks or merchandise: 

“Provided further, that no prosecution shall 
be instituted under subsection 4 without the 
consent of the Attorney-General. 


“Your Committee is of the opinion 
that serious consideration should be 
given the amendments enacted by Al- 
berta, with a view to recommending sim- 
ilar enactments by the governments of 
the other provinces.’ 
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URGES UNIFORM LAWS 





P. V. Long, National Board Attorney, 
Says Fire Business Is Handi- 
capped by Present System 
Percy V. Long, assistant general coun- 
sel for the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, recently gave a talk in San 
Francisco before the insurance section 
of the Commonwealth Club of that city 
on the desirability of uniform insurance 
laws. He said that insurance suffers a 
handicap by not being classed as com- 
merce. It is forced to develop under 
the laws of the several states and one 
of the bad results is that rate-making is 
disconnected . Rates should not be made 

on individual units, Mr. Long said. 

“A more scientific program of taxa- 
tion must be developed,” according to 
Mr. Long. “The present system is in- 
consistent, for with a loss of revenue on 
the part of the companies has come an 
increase in taxes.” Mr. Long spoke at 
length on the efforts of the American 
Bar Association to evolve a unified code. 





$22,000,000 COVER PLACED 


The Los Angeles, Calif., Board of Wa- 
ter and Power Commissioners has placed 
$22,000,000 in insurance to cover the 
Owens River aqueduct and other prop- 
erty in the Owens River Valley as the 
result of recent dynamiting by ranchers. 
The office of Guernsey Frazer secured 
the insurance. One cover is for $15,- 
000,000 for three years against fire and 
another for $7,000,000 for one year 
against riot and civil commotion and ex- 
plosion. The premium paid is reported 


to be $110,650. 








CAPITAL PAID IN 
RES 
NET SURPLUS 


H. A. Smith, President 
c 8. Roulet, Secretary G. 
C. L. Miller, Secretary c. 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1927 
Stpine se eeeeeeeeeeee$ 3,000,000.00 


ERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES 


F. D. payee. Vice-President S. T. 
Cowee, Secretary 
Hewitt, Secretary F. B. 






+ 26,703,531.64 
+. 11,673,952.46 
800,000.00 
- 41,377,484.10 
15,473,952.46 


Maxwell, V.-Pres. & Sec’y 
R. M. Anderson, Secretary 
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American Equitable 


Assurance Company 
of New York 


Assets, January Ist, 1927  $4,896,544.34 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,928,405.51 
Losses paid since organization 


$17,807,373.74 


Desirable fire insurance agents wanted 
who can give us a represent- 
atve business. 


Apply to 
HOME OFFICE 


92 William Street New York 

















Brevoort 


Madison Street, east ¢f LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
principal stores, 
banks, business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 


E. N. Mathews, 
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Ten Million Dollars 
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“and only today I found out that a few dollars invested 
in Rental Value Insurance would have saved us from all this. 
Why didn’t that insurance agent tell me about it?” 


Jim Blake and his wife are not in a pleasant situation. A 
year ago they had saved sufficient to realize their dream of a 
home all their own. A carefully budgeted income just about 
met the mortgage and current living expenses. 


Last month Jim Blake’s home burned. Added to his con- 
tinuing interest and payments on the mortgage is the cost of 
the furnished apartment he will have to occupy for at least 
six months until his home is rebuilt. His salary check cannot 
meet this added burden. Jim is going into debt. 


There are a lot of Jim Blakes in your town. You can save 
them from such a predicament by selling them Rental Value 
Insurance. 


FIDELITY=PHIENTX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO- — 


8O MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK,NY. 


ERNEST STURM, Choirman of the Board 
PAULL-HAID . President ~ 
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London Boom*In Insurance 


Against Risk Of Collapse 











View in London of Commercial Union Building After One End Had Collapsed 


The story in The Eastern Underwriter 
printed last week that subsidence insur- 
ance was being written—which is insur- 
ance against risk of collapse—attracted 
considerable attention on the Street. The 
boom in this type of insurance in Lon- 
don followed the collapse of part of the 
building of the Commercial Union. A 
picture of the building after the accident 
appears on this page. It develops that 
this type of insurance is not new in Eng- 


land. 


The London “Times” says: 


“Some. underwriters who have written 
risks of this kind for many years were 
careful to draw a distinction between the 
collapse of a building, partial or total, 
as the result of subsidence, which they 


would consider, and the risk of subsi- 
dence itself, liability for which they 
would not assume. They pointed out 


that there might be a very marked dif- 
ference between the two contingencies, 
since a small subsidence might produce 
merely a crack and might be dealt with 
satisfactorily by shoring. The risk of 
‘subsidence’ might produce a large num- 
ber of claims, although many of them 
might be for quite small amounts. The 
collapse of a building on the other hand 
could easily lead to serious losses, 
against which protection by insurance 
might be held desirable. The tendency 
was in all cases to make quotations for 
insurance against the risk of collapse 


dependent on satisfactory reports by sur- ~ 


veyors, since it is conceivable that un- 
less these were forthcoming proposers 


might be in possession of information 
not available to the underwriters. In 
the last few years a certain amount of 
insurance against the risk has been writ- 
ten at premiums of ls. and ls. 6d. per 
£100 for 12 months and it seemed to be 
thought yesterday that, always provided 
the surveyors’ reports were satisfactory, 
approved risks in various parts of the 
country might continue to be accepted 
at the same rates. Subject to full and 
satisfactory reports property in the City 
could probably be covered on very mod- 
erate terms, while it was thought that 
modern buildings in the West End could 
be accepted at nominal rates.” 

The marine correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph writes: 

“Both on Monday and yesterday there 
were numerous inquiries at Lloyd’s for 
rates against the risk of the collapse of 
buildings, and while in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the disaster in Cornhill the 
rates quoted were prohibitive, the quo- 
tations for places where the risk ‘is nor- 
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mal showed no increase. These collapse 
insurances are only accepted subject to 
a satisfactory survey report, and cover 
cnly actual collapse, and not the risk of 
distortion fram subsidence. 

“In the case of modern structures the 
rate is very low. Indeed, only yester- 
day some large new premises were cov- 
ered at less than 6d.%, while even within 
a few hundred yards of the Commer- 
cial Union buildings 2s. 6d.% was quoted. 
A fair average rate over the whole of 
England would be 1s. 6d.%, always pro- 
vided there were no special features to 
make the risk hazardous and that a sat- 
isfactory survey report was forthcoming. 
So far as can be ascertained, the amount 
of business effected as a result of the 
recent disaster is moderate, and there is 
no indication of panic on the part of 
property owners in the City. 


EXAMINES RATES IN EQUADOR 

George K. Harris of the Royal re- 
cently returned to San Francisco from 
a trip to South America where he re- 
ported on his company’s work in Equa- 
dor especially. The Royal is represented 
there by Sociadad Comercial Anglo- 
Ecuatoriana in Guayaquil, and all the 
business is supervised direct from Liver- 
pool. Mr. Harris says most of the fire 
insurance there is written on British 
forms. He was surprised to find the 
rates rather low in view of the fact that 
Guayaquil is an all-combustiblte com- 
munity, being mostly of cane construc- 
tion. Fire fighting facilities he found 
fairly well developed, the city boasting 
of 3.000 volunteer firemen out of a pop- 
ulation of 100,000. In relation to value 
very little fire insurance is carried in 
that country. 








DIVIDEND RATE INCREASED 


At the regular quarterly meeting of the 
Importers & Exporters last week a divi- 
dend of $1.75 a share was declared vay- 
able September 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord of August 25. The board of direc- 
tors recorded itself in favor of quarterly 
dividend payments and declared a divi- 
dend of $1 a share payable December 1, 
1927. to stockholders of record as of No- 
vember 21. As the par value of the 
shares is $25 each, the dividend rate is 
increased from 14% annually to 16%, and 
made quarterly instead of semi-annually. 











Assets $9,693,251.89 


John, Gold & Platt Streets 














SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
United States Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, Manager 
Policyholders’ Surplus $4,150,206.15 


A Nine Million Dollar Company, Fifty Per Cent of Whose Assets Will 
Cover All Liabilities 


HALL & HENSHAW, AGENTS 


New York City 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
Continuously in business sinc= 1852 


Charles W. Higley, President 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Building, 
34 Pine St., 

New York City 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc. 
General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 
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SEABOARD OF BALTIMORE 


Will Move Into Two-Story Colenil 
Building Which It Has Bought 
in That City 

The Seaboard Insurance Co., Baltimott 
has purchased the two-story colonia 
style building at 213 St. Paul Pla 
known as the Willis building. Chansts 
will be made in the interior of the strut’ 
ture and when these are completed th 
company will occupy a large portion @ 
the building. Joseph W. Brooks & ( 
a general agency, also with headquartt® 
in the Chamber of Commerce builditt 
will have a part of the new building. 

Rodney J. Brooks is president of tH 
Seaboard, which writes fire, automoblt 
tornado and windstorm and use and 0 
cupancy insurance. 

In the new home the company 
have much more space than it now © 
cupies. The building has a frontage ® 
40 feet and is 100 feet deep. It 15% 
pected to be ready for occupancy abot 
October 1. 
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LOUISVILLE AD DRIVE 

The daily newspaper advertising = 
paign of the Louisville Board of A 
Underwriters to acquaint th« insur 
public with the insurance contract, ® 
what it means, has now been going id 
several months, and will continue e 
some time. The original appropral® 
for this work was $5,000. 





PERCY V. LONG IN TOWN F 
Percy V. Long, head of the legal 
vision of the National Board in Cal : 
nia, was in New York last week. *; 
Long managed the Coolidge campalg# 
California at the last election. 
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Model Definitions 
For Insurance Forms 


FORMULATED FOR: CANADIANS 


Committee of Commissioners Draws Up 
List of Uniform Statutory Defini- 
tions for Provincial Use 


One of the most important reports 
submitted this week to the Association 
of Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada, meeting at Quebec, 
deals with the subject of uniform statu- 
tory definitions of classes of insurance. 
lt appears that several of the different 
provinces of Canada have varying defini- 
tions for the same coverage. As a con- 
sequence a policy issued by a certain 
company covering a typical and common 
hazard may be perfectly proper and le- 
gal in one province and not in proper 
order in another part of Canada because 
the definition of the same hazard differs 
in some important detail. 

At last vear’s meeting of the superin- 
tendents’ association a committee of two, 
consisting of H. G. Garrett of British 
Columbia and R. Leighton Foster of On- 
tario, was appointed to reconcile the 
definitions of the different classes of in- 
surance as they appear in the statutes 
of the provinces and the Dominion in- 
surance law. The committee found that 
several of the provinces had incorporated 
ebsolete definitions in their law books. 
It was learned that unless these defini- 
tions were revised from time to time the 
probable consequence is that the compa- 
nies will make unauthorized contracts 
and the policyholders may suffer. 

The committee states in its 
that: 


report 


Uniformity Is Essential 


“Where companies are carrying on 
business all over Canada, it is obvious 
that uniformity of definition is almost 
essential. Otherwise a license to make 
a contract and the contract made may 
have one effect in one province and a 
different effect in another. The situation 
is intensified by the enactment of uni- 
form statutory conditions and the legis- 
lation relating to reciprocal deposits. 

“Legislative machinery often moves 
slowly, and, further, need for amend- 
ment is sometimes not realized, where a 
change in the insurance business takes 
place naturally and legitimately. It will 
be remembered that a decision holding 
to the statutory fire conditions applied 
to an automobile insurance policy led 
to the enactment of separate conditions 
for such policies. The application of 
accident and sickness insurance to life 


insurance contracts—a problem which is 
before this conference—is a further il- 
lustration. 

“These instances exemplify the draw- 
backs to rigid statutory definitions. 

“So far as new classes of insurance are 
concerned the acts confer sufficient au- 
thority. It is the development or inven- 
tion of new forms of contracts in exist- 
ing classes of insurance, particularly the 
“mixed” policy, which is liable to cause 
trouble, not only in regard to definitions 
but also the application of special pro- 
visions of an act to a particular class of 
insurance. 

“While inconvenient results may be a 
consequence of statutory definitions, the 
benefits seem to outweigh the drawbacks. 
The companies, official departments and 
the public are in a better position where 
there is a fixed definition than where 
there is none, or where, as an alterna- 
tive, an official might be vested with a 
power to change a definition from time 
to time.” 


List of Important Definitions 
The model definitions of many of the 
leading forms of insurance, suggested by 


the committee, follow: 
Accident ie 
Accident insurance means insurance restrict- 
ed to loss arising from accident to the person 
who is the object of the insurance. 
Automobile 
(Alberta)—shall mean insurance against lia- 
bility for loss or damage to persons or prop- 
erty caused by an automobile or the operation 
thereof and against loss of or damage to an 
automobile. 
Aircraft 
Aircraft insurance means insurance against 
liability for loss or damage to persons or prop- 
erty caused by an aeroplane, seaplane, balloon, 
airship or other aircraft, or by the operation 
thereof, and against loss of or damage to any 
such aircraft. 
Burglary 
Burglary insurance means insurance against 
loss or damage through burglary, house-breaking, 
1obbery or theft. 
Credit 
Credit insurance means insurance against loss 
to the insured through the insolvency of a 
debtor to whom credit is given (by the in- 
sured). 
Disability 
Disability insurance means insurance included 
in a contract of life insurance and restricted 
to the payment of additional insurance money 
upon the death of the insured by accident or 
to the allowance of special pecuniary benefits, 
while the insured is totally and permanently dis- 
abled from engaging in any occupation or per- 
forming any work for pecuniary compensation 
or reward. 
Employers’ Liability 
Employers’ Liability insurance means insur- 
ance against loss or damage for which the in- 
sured is liable at law and resulting from an 
accident or injury occurring to his employe 
and arising out of or in the course of the em- 
ployment. 
Explosion 
Explosion insurance means insurance against 
loss of er damage to property caused by ex- 
plosion, or by bombardment, invasion, insurrec- 
tion, riot, or usurped power. 
Fire Insurance 
(B. C.)—means insurance against loss of or 


damage to property in the Province, or in tran- 
sit therefrom or thereto, caused by fire, light- 
ning, or explosion, and includes sprinkler-leak- 
age insurance; and for the purposes of this defi- 
nition the expression “property” includes use 
and occupancy, rents, profits and charges where 
those are the subject-matter of the contract. 
Guarantee 

Guarantee insurance means and includes (a) 
the undertaking of suretyship, (b) the under- 
taking to perform an agreement or contract or 
discharge a trust, duty or obligation upon de- 
cault ot the person liable for such performance 
or discharge, or to pay money upon such de- 
tault or in lieu of such pertormance or dis- 
charge, or where there is loss or damage through 
such default, and (c) insurance against loss or 
liability for loss due to the invalidity of the 
title to any pioperty or of any instrument or 
to any defect in such title or instrument. 

Hail 

Hail insurance means insurance against loss 

or damage to property caused by hail. 
Inland Marine 

Inland transportation insurance means insur- 
ance against loss of or damage to property, 
while in transit to, from or within the Province, 
and includes insurance against marine losses, 
which may be incidental to such transit, when 
the same is included by usage of trade or by 
an eapress provision of the contract. 

Life Insurance 

(B. C.) means the undertaking to pay insur- 
ance money contingently on the death, or on 
the duration of the life of a designated human 


being. 
Live Stock 
Live stock insurance means insurance against 
loss through the death or sickness of or acci- 
dent to an animal and its offspring. 
Liability 
Liability insurance means insurance against 
liability of the insured for loss or damage to 
other persons or to property, such insurance not 
being included in any class of insurance spe- 
cially defined herein. 
Marine 
Marine insurance means insurance against ma- 
rine losses, that is to say, the losses incident 
to marine adventure, and includes insurance 
against losses on inland waters or any land risk, 
which may be incidental to any sea _ voyage, 
when the, same is included by usage of trade 
or by an express provision of the contract. 
Plate Glass 
Plate Glass insurance means insurance against 
loss of or damage to plate, sheet or window 
glass, whether in place or in transit, through 
breakage. 
Property Insurance 
Property insurance means insurance against 
loss or damage to property, such insurance not 
being included in any class of insurance spe- 
cially defined herein. 
Sickness 
Sickness Insurance means insurance restricted 
to loss through sickness or illness of the per- 
son who is the object of the insurance. 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Sprinkler leakage insurance means insurance 
against loss or damage to property by water 
through the breakage or leakage of sprinkler 
heads, or the pumps, pipes or other fixtures or 
connections of a sprinkler cquipment or other 
apparatus for extinguishing fire by water. 
Boiler and Machinery 
Boiler and machinery insurance means insur- 
ance against loss or damage to property and 
against liability for damage to person or prop- 
erty, caused by the explosion, collapse, or rup- 
ture of, or accident to boilers, engines, ma- 
chinery and any equipment or apparatus con- 
nected therewith or operated thereby. 
Tornado 
Tornado insurance means insurance against 
loss of or damage to property caused by wind- 
storm, cyclone or tornado (or by earthquake). 
Weather 
Weather insurance means insurance against 
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loss or damage through rain, hail, tempest 
flood. 
Workmen’s Compensation 

Workmen’s compensation insurance means jp. 
surance of employers against the cost of com 
pensation which the employer is liable to pr. 
vide to his employes under any statute pr. 
scribing compensation for personal injury t 
a workman by accident arising out of or ir 
course of his employment. 


GENERAL AGENTS’ MEETING 

The Association of Fire Insurance 
General Agents will hold its semi-annud 
meeting at New Orleans on October 2/ 
and 22, immediately following the anny 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. This arrangement 
permits general agents to secure the re 
duced railroad fares accorded to dele. 
gates to the two meetings.  Dougli 
Watson, secretary-treasurer of the gen 
eral agents’ association, is making a 
rangements for members of his owns 
sociation. This latter organization ha 
been in existence a couple of years bit 
is growing fast in influence and men 
bership and will some day be an impor: 
ant spokesman for the general agent 
of the whole country. At present is 
membership is confined mostly to get 
eral agents in the Southern territory. 


“PENNSYLVANIAN” IS READ 

The “Pennsylvanian,” the monthly 
publication of the Pennsylvania Associ 
tion of Insurance Agents, which is wel 
known because of the many pointed par 
agraphs it contains, and is edited ly 
John A. Dalzell, a local agent in Pitts 
burgh, goes to all parts of the Unite 
States and even to the Hawaiian Is 
ands. Secretary John S. Burwell of th 
Pennsylvania Association reported 1) 
the convention at Reading last week tha 
the “Pennsylvanian” has a circulation i 
1,100 copies. 


The Dal-Mar-Virginia Fire of Kell 
Va., which took out a Virginia chartet 
last April, is still in process of orgatl 
zation and it has yet to apply for al 
cense to do business. It was stated whet 
the charter was obtained that it plannel 
to operate in Maryland and Delaware 4 
well as in Virginia on a_ stock bass 
Edwin F. X. Adams of Harborton, V4 
is secretary. 
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Progresive, well qualified agents 
will do well to consider The Carolina 
for representation in their agency. 
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Have you ever gazed down an avenue 
bounded by imposing skyscrapers and 
wondered at 
ness, both of the struc- 
tures and the multitude 
business 
they house — wondered 
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pro- 


fession—is, in fact, the keystone of the 
whole business situation. 
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Without 
it, credit, on the present 
day scale, would not be 
safe, could not endure. 

But there is ample 
room for further growth 
in the volume of insur- 
ance. More policies in 
both the major and spe- 
cial-lines can and should 
be written—when this is 
done, the economic situ- 
ation will be still more 
secure. —The Carolinian 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 
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ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 















ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 









ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





=| ORGANIZED 1886 vi 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF CONCORD, N. H. 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 













: | 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Partial U. & O. Suspension 


(Continued from page 1) 


der this policy, * * subject to the follow- 


ing conditions and limits, to wit: 
“Total Suspension Clause: The per diem lia- 
bility under this policy during the time of total 
suspension of business of all the properties 
described herein shall be limited to the ‘actual 
loss sustanied,’ not exceeding 1/300 33.33 of 
the amount of this policy for each business 
day of such suspension, due consideration being 
given to the experience of the business before 
the fire and the probable experience thereafter. 
“Partial Suspension Clause: The per diem 
liability under this policy during the time of 
partial suspension of business shall be limited 
to the ‘actual loss sustained,’ not exceeding that 
proportion of the per diem liability that would 
have been incurred by a total suspension of 
business which the actual per diem. loss sus- 
tained, during the time of such partial suspen- 
sion, bears to the per diem loss which would 
have been sustained by a total suspension of 
business for the same time of all properties 
described herein, due consideration being given 
to the experience of the business before the 
fice and the probabie experience thereafter.” 

What Assured Believed He Was 

Covered For 

The opinion of Judge Phillips follows 
in part: 

The amended complaint contains, 
among others, the following allegations: 

“Plaintiff states that at the time he 
purchased and paid for said insurance 
that he purchased the same from W. M. 
Worthen’ Company, bankers, of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, agent for the defendant 
herein, and also agent for the insurance 
companies issuing the other two policies 
above referred to. Said agent solicited 
the business from the plaintutf, and stated 
to the plaintitf that he ought to purchase 
an amount of insurance which would be 
sufficient to pay him in case of fire on 
account of tne loss of use and occu- 
pancy of his business, the sum of $100 
per day, or such portion of said $100 
per day as his actual loss, would be in 
ine case of partial suspension; that. said 
agent represented to the plaintiff that 

5: 

lie snould purchase an aggregate of $30,- 
UU cf insurance, in order to procure such 
use and occupancy protection, and this 
the plaintiff agreed to do and ordered the 
suiic fiom said agent, and said agent rep- 
resented and stated to the plaintiff at the 
uume of the issuance of said policies to 
the plaintiff that the insurance which it 
procured for him in the defendant com- 
pany, together with the other two pol- 
icies referred to, which were of like terms 
and amount, would pay him for use and 
occupancy loss in case of fire an amount 
not to exceed $100 per day in the event 
of total suspension, and that in the event 
of partial suspension it would pay him 


his actual loss not to exceed the sum of 
$100 per day.” _ : ; 
The plaintiff also filed a_ pleading, 


which he denominated “Response to Mo- 
tion of Defendant to Make More Spe- 
cific,” in which he alleged that he suf- 
fered a partial suspension for 121 days, 
resulting in an actual loss of $84.11 per 
day, or a total of $10,177.31, and that he 
paid out for expenses necessarily incur- 
red for the purpose of reducing the loss 
$310.78, and that in the negotiation with 
the adjusters he agreed that, if the sus- 
pension had been total during the period 
of 121 days, the actual per diem loss 
would have been $275.92 per days. 

The terms of the policy defining the 
liability for partial suspension of busi- 
ness provided that it should be such 
proportion of the maximum per diem li- 
ability, as the amount of the actual loss 
resulting from the partial suspension 
would be of the amount of the loss which 
would have resulted had the suspension 
been total. It therefore follows that 
plaintiff's per diem loss for the partial 
suspension computed according to the 
written provisions of the policy, is such 
proportion of $33.33 as $84.11 is of 
$275.92, or $10.16 per day. On this basis, 
the loss for the 121-day period was $1,- 
229.36. To this amount must be added 
$103.59, one-third of the expenses incur- 
red for reducing the loss. The total li- 
ability under the policy as written, there- 
fore, was $1,332.95. The insurance com- 
pany admitted its liability for this 
amount and tendered such sum to the 
plaintiff. This the plaintiff refused. In 


its answer, the insurance company de- 
nied the allegations upon which the 
prayer for reformation was based, and 
renewed its tender of $1,332.95. 

Burden of Proof on Plaintiff 

The rule is firmly established that, in 
cases of this kind, the burden is on the 
complainant to prove the mutual mistake, 
or the mistake of one party, and the de- 
ceit, fraud, or inequitable conduct of 
the other party, to the contract upon 
which the complainant relies, for a re- 
formation of the contract, and that it is 
not sufficient for him to establish such 
iacts by a mere preponderance of the 
cvidence, but the proof thereof must be 
ot the’ clearest and most satisfactory 
character—proof that is plain and con- 
vincing beyond reasonable controversy. 

Does the proof in the instant case 
measure up to the’above rule? The tes- 
timony of plaintiff does not support the 
allegations of the complaint. He testi- 
fied that the agent represented to him 
that the three policies would pay $100 
per day in case of a total loss and “the 
pro rata of $100 per day in case of a par- 
tial loss.’ He does not say what this 
pro rata or proportion was to be based 
upon, but manifestly it would have to be 
based on the proportionate relation of 
two other quantities. From the fore- 
going, it will be seen that the testimony 
of the plaintiff not only fails to support 
the allegations of the complaint, but, so 
far as it goes, is in harmony with the 
written provision of the policy. : 

Newell during his testimony twice 
stated that he represented to the plain- 
tiff that the indemnity for partial sus- 
pension would be a pro rata of $100 per 
day. What we have said about the tes- 
timony of the plaintiff equally applies ta 
these statements of Newell. It is true 
that Newell during his testimony made 
one statement that tends to support the 
allegations of the amended complaint. 
He said: “I represented to him (plain- 
tiff) that if his partial suspension 
amounted to $100 a day he would be 
protected. I sold him the contract not 
to exceed $100 per day, or any portion 
thereof that could be proven due.” This, 
however, is at variance with the other 
statements of Newell and with the testi- 
mony of plaintiff. Furthermore, New- 
ell’s testimony shows that he had no 
clear recollection of what transpired be- 
tween him and plaintiff at the time the 
original policies were written. He was 
asked if he and the plaintiff had any 
particular conversation about the partial 
suspension clause, and in response there- 
to replied that he would not make any 
positive statement as to whether any 
particular conversation took place. 

It is our opinion that the plaintiff 
wholly failed to establish the alleged 
mutual mistake by evidence of the clear- 
est and most satisfactory character. To 
permit a party to enlarge the obligations 
of a solemn written contract by the 
character of proof introduced in the in- 
stant case would destroy the sanctity of 
written contracts, and set at naught the 
very purpose which actuates honest per- 
sons when they reduce the terms of 
their contract to written form. We con- 
clude that the court erred in granting 
reformation. 

Counsel for the plaintiff contend, how- 
ever, that the decree of the court may 
be supported without reformation of the 
contract. They say that the language 
of the contract of insurance is ambigu- 
ous and uncertain and is subject to the 
interpretation that the indemnity for 
partial suspension shall be the total loss 
sustained not exceeding $33.33 per day, 
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and that, since the parties waived the 
right to trial by jury by written stipu- 
lation, the judgment may be permitted 
to stand, even if the court erred in 
granting reformation. Whether such re- 
sult would follow if the contract were 
ambiguous, and susceptible of the con- 
struction contended for by plaintiff, we 
need not decide because we do not think 
the language of the contract is ambigu- 
ous. It may be stated, however, that 
the rule is well settled in the national 
courts that contracts of insurance, like 
other contracts, should be construed ac- 
cording to the sense and meaning of the 
terms which the parties have used, and 
that those terms ought to be taken, un- 
derstood, and given effect in their plain, 
ordinary, and popular sense, and that it 
is only where, because of ambiguity in 
the language employed, the contract is 
fairly susceptible of two interpretations 
—one favorable to the insured, and the 
other favorable to the insurer—that the 
rule of liberal construction in favor of 
the insured may be applied. 

It may require careful reading to as- 
certain the meaning of the partial sus- 
pension clause; but, when it is carefully 
read, the meaning is clear and plain. 
The clause is susceptible of no interpre- 
tation other than the one we have given 
to it. Here the policy clearly states 
the liability for partial suspension shall 
be “that proportion of the per diem lia- 
bility that would have been incurred by 
a total suspension of business,” which 
is, under the policy, $33.33. : 

The decree is therefore reversed, and 
the cause remanded, with instruction to 
enter a decree denying reformation of 
th contract and transferring the cause 
to the law docket for a new trial as an 
action at law. 





SAY GOOD-BYE TO RICHMOND 





National Board Representatives and 

Advertising Men Stage Perty for 

Returning Editor; Gets Gifts 

Ralph Richmond, who has resigned 
from the publication division of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters to ac- 
cept a position as chief advertising copy 
writer and house organ editor of the 
Mowhawk Rug Co., Syracuse, N. Y., was 
guest of honor at a luncheon tendered 
to him on Wednesday. It was attended 
by members of the National Board’s or- 
ganization and by advertising managers 
of insurance companies. 

Each guest presented a gift to Mr. 
Richmond, one of a humorous nature be- 
ing a map to enable Mr. Richmond to 
find Syracuse. Before presenting the 
map a scout was sent through the Drug 
& Chemical Club to see if Fred V. Bruns 
or any other Syracuse men were in the 
club, the idea being that if so he might 
find out about the gift and seek ven- 
geance on the spot. The newspaper men 
present also agreed not to divulge the 
name of this joker. Warren Ellis pre- 
sided at the luncheon. 





ARNOW WITH BARNES AGENCY 


O. Edwin Barnes, Inc. of Brooklyn, 
has acquired the insurance facilities of 
the agency of Hookes & Arnow, Inc., 
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Housing Commission 
Studies Fire Hazards 


HEARINGS HELD AT BUFFALO 





Planned to Place Limitation in New 
York State on Erection of Wooden 
Dwellings and Shingles 





A two-day congress at Buffalo of the 
New York State Housing Commission 
ended Saturday, following a thorough 
discussion on the revision of the State 
housing law, and a tour of that city, to 
determine fire and health hazards in 
building construction. 

The commission, headed. by Harold ¢ 
Riegelman, counsel, aims to have limita- 
tions placed on the erection of wooden 
dwellings, revising the present housing 
law to require construction of sound, 
well-built houses with a minimum fire 
hazard and at the same time possible 
erection at reasonable price. A_ study 
of Buffalo housing conditions and _hear- 
ings at which opinions were given by 
city fire health and sanitation experts, 
architects, contractors and builders, re- 
sulted in the decision to frame the im- 
portant provision suggested to be incor- 
porated ni the revised law . It was em- 
phatically pointed out, however, that 
nothing definite would be done until 
the commission had completed a tour 
of other communities of the state. Ey- 
tension of the housing law would include 
suburbs of large cities of this state and 
apply to all cities with the provision 
that cities of less than 500,000 popula- 
tion could exempt themselves by local 
ordinances. 

Among major suggestions that have 
come before the committee are whether 
the erection of new wooden houses shall 
be prohibited in first class cities, or 
whether this prohibition shall not be 
made but instead the space between 
dwellings increased and whether there 
shall be limitation only against . wooden 
shingled roofs. 

The members of the committee re- 
quested local real estate men and build- 
ers to submit a draft of a proposed law 
that will permit wooden structures of 
sound construction and will eliminate 
flimsy wooden structures which have 
met with great criticism in the less pop- 


_ulated sections of New York City. 








and will handle the business formerly 
transacted through that office. Arthur 
Arnow, president of Hookes & Arnow, 
end one of the leading members of the 
General Brokers’ Association, _ takes 
charge of the brokerage service depatt- 
ment of O. Edwin Barnes, Inc., whose 
facilities are increased by the addition 
of the Detroit Fire & Marine and the 
London & Provincial to its other com- 
panies. 
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Better the Fire Inspectors Than the Fire Department 


The property owner who carries his fire in- 
surance in The Travelers, and who co- 
operates with The Travelers inspectors to 
eliminate the conditions that breed fires, 
is much less likely to experience the bus- 
iness interruption and confusion incidental 


to a hurried visit from the fire department. 

‘The Travelers Fire Agent can offer his 
clients the services of an Engineering and 
Inspection Division which has long been a 
factor in the conservation of life and prop- 
erty for Travelers policyholders. 
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THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY CoMPANY 
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Comm. Dunham Explains 
His Licensing Ideas 
ADDRESS BEFORE CANADIANS 


Connecticut Dep’t. Head Tells Superin- 
tendents at Quebec of Reason- 
able Agency Requirements 


Declaring the safeguarding of the in- 
terests of the public to be the especial 
duty of a state insurance department, 
Colonel Howard P. Dunham, insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut, told the in- 
surance superintendents of the Provinces 
of Canada, at their tenth annual confer- 
ence at Quebec, on Tuesday, that the 
insurance laws and licensing system of 
Connecticut practically make it impossi- 
ble to carry on any irregular or wildcat 
form of insurance in that state. 

Speaking on “The Licensing of 
Agents,” Commissioner Dunham pointed 
out the desirability of having uniformity 
of practice in the regulation of insur- 
ance. “Any unnecessary trouble or ex- 
pense which we cause to insurers by 
differences in practices will inevitably 
increase the cost of insurance to the 
public, whose interests it is our especial 
duty to safeguard,” he said. 

While expressing himself as being op- 
posed to over-regulation of private busi- 
ness by the state, Commissioner Dun- 
ham said that Connecticut, like other 
states, recognizes the wisdom of provid- 
ing for some governmental supervision 
of the insurance business which is affect- 
ed by a public interest. 

Commissioner Dunham spoke in part 
as follows: 


Law Must Have Its Limits 


“T have been asked to discuss espe- 
cially the licensing of insurance agents. 

“In the first place, it must be admit- 
ted that any limitation on the right of 
any individuals to engage in any legiti- 
mate business is jealously scrutinized by 
American courts, and some licensing laws 
have been declared unconstitutional. No 
licensing system for insurance agents 
will be sustained by American courts 
which goes beyond the genuine needs of 
the public welfare. 

“In the second place, any law which 
permits arbitrary restrictions on the 
rights of citizens to engage as agents in 
insurance business would unquestionably 
be contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States. But the business of in- 
surance is a complicated one, and or- 
dinary people are very easily misled 
with regard to it. Our theory in Con- 
necticut is that licensing of ‘insurance 
agents is constitutionally permissible and 
beneficial, if it is strictly limited to 
proper purposes. 

“The first purpose is to secure by a 
reasonable examination of any candidate 
for a license as agent the possession by 
him of a necessary minimum knowledge 
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Declaration of 
Independence. 
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about forms and conditions of the kind 
of insurance business which he proposes 
to engage in, in order thus to provide 


- against ignorant misrepresentations by 


him to members of the insuring public. 

“The second and more important pur- 
pose is to hold over all insurance agents 
the threat, that their licenses, annually 
granted, may be refused renewal or can- 
celled, if they themselves are guilty of 
practices which are illegal, unfair or oth- 
erwise against the public interest. 

“In order to make it certain that the 
action of the licensing authorities is not 
arbitrary and unjustified, and is not a 
violation of the constitutional require- 
ment of due process of law, any licensing 
law should provide that a license may 
be cancelled only after a notice and a 
hearing before the insurance depart- 
ment, and that any person aggrieved by 
the refusal or cancellation of a license 
may appeal to the courts for relief.” 


DENIES CAMDEN RUMORS 


President Truscott Says There Is No 
Truth in Stories of Changes in 
Control or Management _ 
President J. Lynn Truscott of the 
Camden Fire of Camden, N. J., denies 
recent rumors which have come to his 
attention to the effect that some change 
of control had or was to take place in 
the management of the Camden Fire. 
To The Eastern Underwriter Presi- 
dent Truscott says that “‘no such change 
of control has ever been contemplated 
or considered by this Association and 
therefore, in so far as our officers and 
directors are concerned, -the rumors and 
statements made are not true and are 
absolutely without any foundation what- 
soever and we think our representatives 
and agents should be so informed.” 


Tuttle Says Broker 
Could Not Bind Risk 


ECHO OF RECENT INDIANA LOSS 


Suit for $20,000 In Vacuum Harvester 
Co. Case Will Be Resisted By Na- 
tional Guaranty 


The power of a broker to bind an in- 
surance company for a risk which the 
company does not want to write, a situa- 
tion complicated by a loss before the 
company can get off the binder, has 
arisen in Indiana where the National 
Guaranty Fire (a Robert R. Tuttle com- 
pany) having headquarters in Newark, 
has been sued to recover $20,000 by the 
receiver of the plant. 


The Vacuum Cotton Harvester Co. is 
in Columbus, Ind., and the fire was last 
November. 

According to Mr. Tuttle, the total loss 
was over $100,000 and a short time after 
the fire the concern went into the hands 
of a receiver, who was instructed by 
the .court to start suit against the in- 
surance company. Mr. Tuttle claims 
that the business was offered by a Chi- 
cago broker to the company but was 
declined. The broker was R. N. Craw- 
ford & Co. 

Says No Binder Was Issued 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Tuttle, 
“no binder was ever issued because no 
one ever had the authority to issue one, 
and in the second place the company is 
not licensed to do business in Indiana 
and we are not doing business in that 
state. 

“The company has brought suit against 
us at Springfield, Ill, where we are Ii 
censed to transact business, but as we 
have never accepted any business in In- 
diana, we are not fearful of the out- 
come of the suit.” 

Mr. Tuttle also stated that the fire 
marshall had made a report on the fire 
and that it would make it interesting 
reading at the time when the suit comes 
up. 





L. McGILTON IN TENNESSEE 

On September 1, the American of 
Newark transferred Leon McGilton from 
‘Kentucky, where he had been associated 
with State Agent Lafon Riker, to Ten- 
nessee, over which he will have full 
charge. Mr. Riker will continue to st- 
pervise Kentucky,. while Mr. McGilton 
will make his headquarters with Balie 
C. Gross. and Co. in Nashville. 





PENNA. LICENSING PLAN 

Insurance Commissioner M. H. Tag- 
gart this week announced that the new 
licensing system for agents in Pennsyl- 
v-nia would involve answers to a q#es- 
tionnaire and the satisfactory passing of 
an examination. These examinations 
will be held monthly at eight different 
centers throughout Pennsylvania. 
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Informs British of 
American Conditions 


j. A. BISHOP IN LIVERPOOL 





Member of Johnson & Higgins Re- 
} turns to Home Land After Absence 
of 25 Years; Cites Improvements 





The British marine insurance world, 
particularly in Liverpool, has recently 
been’ extending cordial invitations to 
John A. Bishop, who left the claims de- 
partment of the Union Marine, twenty- 
five years ago, for San Francisco, and 
has been in England for a holiday after 
a prolonged absence. 

He is now a director of Johnson & 
Higgins, the well-known American Cor- 
poration of average adjusters and insur- 
ance brokers of New York, San Fran- 
cisco and other American and Canadian 
ports. : 

Interviewed by a representative of 
“The Journal of Commerce, Mr. Bishop 
informed him that one of the striking 
changes that. has taken place since he 
had been in America was the enormous 
increase in the number of American com- 
panies engaged in marine insurance. 
Prior to the war the number of such 
companies could be counted on the fin- 
gers of the hands, while today they num- 
ber considerably over 120. During the 
war, and the period immediately follow- 
ing, business grew to such an extent that 
it was found impossible to cope with it 
adequately owing to the difficulty of get- 
ting sufficient men familiar with marine 
insurance. Many men who received 
their training in Liverpool and London 
are now engaged in this business both in 
New York and San Francisco. The situ- 
ation has corrected itself, and during 
the last year or two every marked im- 
provement has taken place in connection 
with the prompt settlement of claims. 

From an .underwriter’s point of view, 
the business has not been entirely satis- 
factory, as underwriters have been suf- 
fering. as in this and other countries, 
Irom low rates of premium, which made 
it difficult to them to show a reasonable 
return. This is undoubtedly due to the 
keen competition for business, which has 
not only had the effect of reducing rates, 

ut also of widening the scope of poli- 
cies, so that the companies have also 
been carrying’ the ordinary trading risks 
Instead of confining themselves to pure- 
ly marine hazards. 

The growth of the various Pacific ports 
and tonnage trading to those ports, is 
equally phenomenal. When Mr. Bishop 
first went to the Pacific, sailing ships 
Practically did the whole of the foreign 
trade, which was very largely the export 
ot wheat from San Francisco and other 
Ports. He well remembers the sensation 
waich was caused in San Francisco by 

— of the steamer Tremont, of 
rt tons. Today, sailing ships are 
ver seen, and the majority of the ships 


id are steamers of 10,000 to 20,000 
s. 





R. N. CHERRY, INC. MOVES 
Pon pey N. Cherry, Inc., which con- 
te : a Inland Marine Agency, is now 
Pe on the ground floor at 80 John 
mae he agents represents the Mer- 
oe a the World Fire & “Marine for 
wee risks and also write a 
sane ene oF all risks business. The 
a cy likewise writes for fourteen fire 

Panies in northern New Jersey. 


Be Eio econ hen 6 ee 
‘ F.-H, CAUTY IN ENGLAND 
wee H. Cauty, United States man- 
pe or the Thames & Mersey and 
hae “a writing companies, sailed 
« on the Olympic for England. 


Program for Marine 
Union Meeting at Lido 


LIMIT ON NON-MARINE RISKS 





Other Vital Problems for Marine Under- 
writers to be Discussed by Lead- 
ing Spokesmen 





Announcement has been made that 
the annual meeting of the International 
Marine Insurance Union will be held at 
the Grand Hotel des Bains, Lido, Ven- 
ice, on September 26 and 27. The pre- 
ceding week will be devoted to the pre- 
paratory meetings of the committees. 

The first item on the provisional 
agenda is a proposal that underwriters’ 
liabilities for non-marine risks should be 
limited by providing for the assured to 
be his own insurer in respect of a def- 
inite pro rata proportion of the risk. 
This is to be moved by H, M. Merriman, 
chairman of the Institute of London Un- 
derwriters. 

Among the matters to be discussed on 
the first day, “Salvage Conditions” will 
be dealt with by W. Schierenbeck, and 
“C. Il. F. Contracts” by A. Krayer. A 
member of the executive council will 
move the adoption of uniform rates of 
brokerage. The president, Axel Rinman, 
is to speak on “The York-Antwerp Rules, 
1924,” “Counter Signature of General 
Average Bonds by Underwriters,” and 
other general average matters, while un- 
der the heading “Bills of Lading,” A. H. 
Brandt is down to speak on “The Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce and The 
Hague Rules,” and “The International 
Chamber of Commerce and Received for 
Shipment Bills of Lading.” 

Leopold Dor, who spoke on “Letters 
cf Indemnity” at the Amsterdam Confer- 
ence of the Comite Maritime Interna- 
tional, will speak on the same subject at 
Lido, and a member of a special commit- 
tee will move a proposal that the “Net 
Values Clause” be abandoned. Among 
the other matters for discussion on the 
first day are “Remsurance,” “Motorship 
Insurance,” and “Consignments to Rus- 
sia” 

On the second day the discussion is to 
be opened by R. Regan on “The Risk of 
Shortage.” The reports of national un- 
derwriting associations will also be read 
on this day, while under “The Revision 
of the Year Book, 1927,” the matters to 
be dealt with include, “The Dangerous 
Drugs Clause,” “Credit and del credere 
Risks.” “River Plate Clause,” “Aviation 
Insurance Agreement,” and “Loss of 
Weight Agreement,” “Earthquake Risks,” 
“Sweat Damage,” “The Special Survey 
Clause,” “The Warehouse to Warehouse 
Clause,” and “Reinsurance,” including 
Rules of Arbitration, make up the rest 
of the subjects for discussion. 


Shipping Losses Were 
Heavier During 1926 


LLOYD’S REGISTER’S FIGURES 
Gross Reduction of World’s Mercantile 
Marine Tonnage Was 1,343,943 Tons; 
838 Vessels Involved 








Lloyd’s Register has just issued its 
statistical summary of ships totally lost, 


broken up, condemned, eté., which shows 
that, during 1926, the gross reduction in 
the mercantile marine of the world 
amounted to 838 ships of 1,343,943 tons, 
excluding all ships of less than 100 tons. 
Of this total, 656 ships of 1,226,873 tons 
were steamers and motor ships, and 182, 
of 117,070 tons, were sailing ships. These 
figures, compared with those for 1925, 
show an increase of 246,079 tons as re- 
gards steamers and motor ships, and a 
decrease of 44,171 tons for sailing ships, 
the net increase for 1926 being 201,908 
tons. This, it is pointed out, is not al- 
together due to actual casualties, the fig- 
ures for which show an increase of 100,- 
492 tons for steamers and motor ships, 
but also to the fact that 851,232 tons were 
broken up during 1926, as against 746,- 
560 tons in 1925. The tonnage of ships 
owned in Great Britain and Ireland 
which were broken up, dismantled, etc., 
during 1926, amounts to 153,318 tons. 
The number and tonnage of ships of 
all nationalities lost, broken up, etc., 
during the last ten years are as follow: 


Steamers and 


Motor Ships Sailing Ships 


Year. No (Gross). No Tons. 
1917 2,605 6,607,261 48 520,206 
1918 1,294 3,332,791 325 159,919 
1919 425 524,172 241 112,658 
Gross. 
1920 370 518,595 215 138,959 
1921 344 536,537 215 137,720 
1922 511 743,866 205 143,946 
1923. 709 1,456,870 259 259,909 
1924 . 777 1,614,662 239 243,017 
1925 553 980,794 186 161,241 
1926 656 1,226,873 182 117,070 
War Losses INCLUDED IN THE ABOVE TABLE 


Steamers and 


Motor Ships Sailing Ships 


Tons 
Year. No. (Gross). No. Tons. 
1917 2,211 5,957,913 523 392,449 
B9IB cece 911 2,674,428 141 69,744 


The statistical tables, which, it may be 
noted, have been prepared in such a way 
as to facilitate comparison between the 
principal maritime countries of the world, 
provide interesting data as to the rela- 
tive frequency of the different kinds of 
casualty which conclude the existence of 
ships. Strandings and kindred casualties 
comprised under the term “wrecked” are 
the most prolific cause of disaster, and 
to these are attributable 49.0% of the 
losses of steamers and motor ships and 
41.7% of sailing ships. Cases of aban- 
doned, foundered, and missing ships, it 
is stated, are, no doubt, frequently more 
or less similar in the circumstances of 
loss;, and, if these be taken collectively, 
they represent 25.5% of steamers and 
motor ships and 36.2% of the sailing 
ships removed from the merchant ma- 
rine during 1926 owing to casualty. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
|) )y;jAdmitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity ‘Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 
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PILFERAGE ON LONDON DOCKS 





Stealing Increases to an Alarming Ex- 
tent; Pilferage Rates on London 
Shipments Boosted 


Serious complaint is made by. London 
traders of the great amount of pilferage 
that takes place at the London docks, 
and the matter is also receiving the close 
attention of exporters and insurance 


companies on the Continent. It is stated 
that insurance companies in Czechoslo- 
vakia estimate that 17% of all pilferage 
with which they are concerned occurs in 
shipments to England, and especially in 
regard to goods consigned to London; 
and in consequence those companies 
have increased their premiums by 40% 
to cover the added risk. Inquiries are 
being made by sections of the London 
Chamber of Commerce with a view to as- 
certaining at which docks and wharves 
the pilferage takes place. It is believed 
that the thefts occur chiefly at the small- 
er wharves by persons who land from 
boats and remove packages lying on the 
jetty. One merchant who _ interfered 
when he saw his own goods being ap- 
propriated is reported to have received a 
blow on the head for his pains. 

The trouble appears to be due in part 
to the fact that packages are opened for 
inspection by the Customs, and while 
they are left open part of the contents is 
extracted. 

Fancy goods traders have requested 
the Council of the London Chamber of 
Commerce to deal with the matter. In 
the opinion of the fancy goods houses 
the pilferage takes place as a rule from 
ferry-trains and goods delivered over- 
side, and not at earlier points of trans- 
port. 

In addition, the importers of fancy 
goods have decided to approach the Port 
of London Authority and request that 
warehousing charges and port rates be 
reduced on the merchandise in which 
they are particularly interested. 





REPORT ON COAL CARRYING 





British Committee Submits Set of Rec- 
ommendations to Cut Losses; May 
Be Adopted by October 

London, August 25.—The losses of coal 
carrying vessels has for long been great, 
and has exercised the concern and care- 
ful consideration of the Board of Trade 
for several years. There is now every 
probability that the remedies put for- 
ward by the Committee of Inquiry will 
be adopted and put into operation by 
October. The Board of Trade is deter- 
mined to leave no stone unturned in ex- 
amining in detail the cause of such 
losses, and in endeavoring to discover 
if it is possible to frame measures which 
would reduce the percentage of loss 
among coal carrying vessels. 

It was in 1924 that the Board set out 
to examine the subject in all its phases; 
a committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of the Board and shipowners be- 
ing formed to recommend measures for 
minimizing the casualties in question. 
Two reports were issued by this commit- 
tee, in April, 1924, and May, 1925, re- 
spectively. The recommendations in 
these reports related in the main to the 
security of hatches and such measures as 
are now in operation. The Third Report 
has now been issued. The recommenda- 
tions made in this report have been em- 
bodied in further instructions to sur- 
seyors, which will operate from Octo- 
ber 1 next. 





MORE ARSON CONVICTIONS 

Arson convictions in Massachusetts 
for the first six months of 1927 have 
been 40% greater than during any such 
previous period, according to deputy 
state fire marshal Timothy C. Murphy. 
He attributed this fact to greater co- 
operation between the state fire mar- 
shall’s office and the district attorneys. 
These convictions were gotten on a 
smaller number of incendiary blazes 
than occurred last year for the period. 
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CASUALTY anv SURETY NEWS 








Employers Goes in for 
National Advertising 


USING QUALITY GROUP ONLY 





First Ad Frankly Says Agent Will Not 
Call Unless He Is Requested To; 


Stone’s Statement 





The news that the Employers Group 
had branched out into national advertis- 
ing attracted no little attention in in- 
surance advertising circles this week. 
The mediums being used include the six 
magazines ge in the Quality 
Group—Harper’s, the Golden Book, At- 
lantic Monthly, American Review of Re- 
views, Scribners’ and the World’s Work. 

The first advertisement, headed “Give 
me some of those pink pills up there! 
How much do I owe you,” representing 
a statement which a sick man most cer- 
tainly would not make to his doctor be- 


fore a diagnosis of his case had been 
made, appears in the September issues 
of the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, and 
the American Review of Reviews. It 


will also appear in the October issues of 
World’s Work, Scribner’s Magazine and 
the Golden Book. The thought behind 
this ad is that the thoughtful man buys 
his insurance in as careful a fashion as 
he seeks advice and treatment from his 
doctor. 

The ad copy states frankly that “No 
Employers Group agent will call unless 
you so request.” If the copv makes any 
appeal at all, the reader will ask of his 
own accord to learn more about the 
Employers’ “Service that Satisfies.” 

Edward C. Stone, U. S. manager, in 
discussing the new campaign gave the 
following explanation of why the Qual- 
ity Group was selected: 

“From its editorial content, from the 
fact that it is read by men and women 
all over the United States who hold im- 
portant positions in the business and so- 
cial world, “The Quality Group” got its 
name. The important thing to remem- 
ber, however. is that it reaches and is 
carefully read by men and women who 
are ina position to buy insurance, who 
are buying insurance. who are going to 
buy more insurance.” 





NEW AUTO CLUB FORMED 


Nat'l. Automobile Club Is Rival of Au- 
tomobile Club of St. Louis; No 
Insurance Men in It 
The National Automobile Club, Inc., 
has been organized in St. Louis as a 
rival to the Automobile Club of Mis- 
souri, which has a reciprocal exchange 
closely affiliated with it. The promoters 
of the new club are not insurance men; 
neither are there any insurance men in- 
terested in it. It is believed that many 
members of the old club that objected to 
its entry into the insurance field will 
be attracted to the new organization. 
One of the directors of the National 
Automobile Club, Inc.. is R. J. Kratky, 
who handled the political camnaigns of 
Mayor Victor J. Miller of St. Louis. 
According to its charter, it is authorized 
to render service, advice and assist>nce 
to automobile owners, including towing, 
furnish touring information, prevent 
theft of cars, and to assist owners in 
the purchase and sale of automobiles. 





Digging Deep Brings 
Forth Hidden Treasure 


MEE’S TALK POINTS A MORAL 





First One Delivered Since His Sickness 
Is Fascinating in Its Origin- 
ality and Pep 





The first speech given by John L. Mee, 
vice-president, National Surety, since his 
return to the office after a long sickness, 
certainly indicates that he has lost none 
of his pep and originality. Mr. Mee 
has approached the well-known phrase 
“scratching the surface” in its applica- 
tion to fidelity, surety and _ burglary 
lines, from a new angle—and here is 
how he has developed the idea. The 
talk made a big hit when it was pre- 
sented. 

“We hear much of ‘scratching the 
surface’ in connection with fidelity and 
surety business but with many agents 
their experience is limited to reading it 
in the paper. 

“We do have in mind, however, one 
man who, after slightly ‘scratching the 
surface,’ was suddenly inspired with the 
idea to dig deeper so he got out his 
crumpled shovel and brought in his rusty 
hoe in the forms of an out-of-date man- 
ual and an obsolete bond form and start- 
ed to dig, when 

“ *Click.’ 

“He hit something hard and the sparks 
flew and he investigated and it was a 
great big rock and that rock was the 
lack of ‘thorough knowledge of the fidel- 
ity, surety and burglary business,’ but 
that particular agent possessed some- 
thing besides his old shovel and his rusty 
hoe. He was ambitious, so he got him- 
self some high explosives and it came to 
him delivered in the form of ‘thorough 
knowledge of fidelity, surety and burg- 
lary coverage,’ and when he had it all 
tamped down in his brain he lighted the 
fuse, and 

“ ‘Bang.’ 

Where the Forgotten Shaft Led 


“The rock was blown apart and nes- 
tling down underneath one edge of it 
he found a nice contract bond, ripe and 
ready to be picked. 

“And he scratched around in the dirt 
a little more and he found a fidelity 
bond prospect and he lifted it up and 
brushed the soil termed ‘lack of com- 
plete coverage’ from the prospect’s brain 
and he did it by telling him just how 
fidelity bonds protected and why he 
should have them and after that the 
prospect saw clearly and he bought. 

“And as the agent continued to dig 
deeper he ran across a forgotten shaft 
and he said: ‘I wonder what that leads 
to?’ 

“And he followed it and it lead him 
down to a subsidiary of the concern to 
whom he had sold the fidelity bond and 
the light of knowledge came to him. 
Then this deep-digging agent was tem- 
porarily blinded by a shining light and 
it was the gold of possibility in the 
treasure chamber he had dug into. 

The Result of Digging Deep 

“On the left he saw a nice glittering 
automobile line and over in the corner 
was a sweet burglary policy and over 
in the legal documents, after he had 
brushed aside the cobwebs, he found a 
court bond that has been seeking the en- 
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MAKE THREE PROMOTIONS 





American Surety Names Messrs. Bull, 
O’Connell and Andrews as Managers 
of Their Respective Departments 

F. W. Bull and F. A. O’Connell, both 
long service men with the American 
Surety, have been promoted to manager 
and assistant manager, respectively, of 
the company’s contract bond depart- 
ment, following a rearrangement of this 
department. Mr. Bull has been with the 
organization for the past fourteen years 
and for the past two and one half years 
in the contract bond department. 

Mr. O’Connell has been with the Am- 
erican Surety for the past twenty-five 
years. The two of them make a fine 
working team. The department, itself, 
continues under the general supervision 
of Vice-President Richard Deming. 

The depository department has also 
been rearranged and W. T. Andrews, 
connected with the company for more 
than twenty years, becomes its manager 
under the general suprvision of Vice- 
President W. M. Tomlins, Jr. 





APPOINTS A STATISTICIAN 


Glens Falls Indemnity Adds W. F. Poole 
To Its Official Staff; Formerly 
With Standard Accident 

Another addition was made to the of- 
ficial staff of the Glens Falls Indemnity 
this week when William F. Poole joined 
the company as statistician. Mr. Poole 
has already started his work at the home 
ge of the company in Glens Falls, 

Soon after leaving college Mr. Poole 
joined the Indemnity Company of North 
America as its chief accountant. He 
was with this company from 1921 to 1924 
and then went with the Standard Acci- 
dent where he has had charge of the 
auditing and statistical department at its 
home office. He has held this job for 
the past three years and his leaving is 
= by his associates in the Stand- 
ard. 











couragement of a kindly face and-the 
touch of a helping hand in order that it 
might live five years and give to its 
sponsor a nice annual commission check. 

“Just today the agent’s five children 
sailed for Europe because their father 
dug deeper into the fidelity, surety and 
burglary business. 

“Let us all send our children to Eu- 
rope.” 


Attractive Program “ 
For H. & A. Conference 


SUP’T FOSTER TOGIVE WELCOME fe “”! 





Banquet Speaker to Be V. Evan Gray; 
Partial List of Other Talks; Round 
Table Discussions “F 





Health and accident underwriters an fee 2" 
all set for the big annual convention of 
the Health & Accident Underwriter 
Conference on September 15 to 17 at the T 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Canata, the 
The address of welcome is to be given IRM jot} 


by R. Leighton Foster, superintendent IR vote 
insurance for the Province of Ontario iim ver 


followed by a response from George k 
Kendall, president, Washington Fidelity TI 
National. 
Next in order on the program comes fmm the. 
the president’s address by W. T. Grant, 
head of the Business Men’s Assurant, 
The conference dinner, to be given 
the evening of September 16, will hay 
as its chief speaker V. Evan Gray, chait- 
man and counsel of the Canadian Car 
ualty Underwriters’ Association of Te 
ronto and former superintendent of it: 
surance in the Province of Ontario. 
Four Scheduled Talks So Far 
Although the program is not quite yt 
completed, definite acceptances to speak 
have been received from the following! 
E. J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen At 
cident, who will talk on “Agency Organi 
zation and Management”; C. N. Greet, 
assistant secretary, Hoosier Casualty, 
whose subject is the “Collection of Re 
newal Premiums”; W. G. Alpaugh, vice 
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president and secretary, Inter-Occuli.. ca 
Casualty, who will discuss “Underwtt days | 
ing,” and Thomas F. Hickey, supetil: eal 








tendent of claims, Metropolitan Life, 

the problem of “Claims Rejected.” 
One of the big features of the conler 
ence this year will be the round tablt 
discussions, the feeling being that tht 
delegates can get a lot out of informa 
discussion of mutual problems. 
Entertainment includes an automobil 
tour of Toronto on the afternoon oft 
first day, as well as a golf tournamel! 
and ladies’ bridge party. The next @ 
there will be a shopping tour for the # 
dies, a golf tournament, a bowling mat 
for non-golfers, and an afternoon tee 
All in all, a splendid gathering is pro™ 

ised by the committees in charge. 
— 
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Toronto Mayor and Cox 
To Greet Claim Men 


CONVENTION PROGRAM READY 





Long List of Questions Prepared for 
Informal Discussion; All Delegates 
Asked to Participate 





The program for the International 
Claim Association convention on Sep- 
tember 12 to 14 at the King Edward Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Canada, has been completed 
and it includes both formal speeches and 
a general discussion on problems of in- 
terest to claim men. The sessions will 
open with an address of welcome by 
Hon. Thomas Foster, mayor of Toronto, 
following which Herbert C. Cox will 
welcome the delegates on behalf of the 
Canadian companies. 

The regular program will then get into 
full swing and it includes the following 
speakers and their topics: 


“Claim Problems’—(1) Underwriters; (2) 
Claimants—by Dr. Harry W. Dingman, medical 
director, Continental Casualty; “Settlement of 
Double Indemnity and Disability Claims Under 
Life Policies,” by Carl J. Sandberg, claim repre- 
sentat've, Phoenix Mutual Life. 

“Some Claim Aspects of Permanent Total Dis- 
ability,” by Robert K. Metcalf, manager, claim 
department, Connecticut General ife; ‘“‘The 
Disease Germ as an Accident,” by Chester N. 
Farr, Jr., Philadelphia, attorney. 

“Fads and Quackery in Medicine,” by Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor, Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Chicago; ‘“‘What is 
Canada?” by Judge William R. Riddell of 
Toronto. 


Will Have Informal General Discussions 

There will be no discussion following 
the various papers on the regular pro- 
gram. But one hour at the sessions on 
both Tuesday and Wednesday will be de- 
voted to general discussion, presided 
over by Horace S. Bean, president of the 
association, and all members are asked to 
participate in it. 

This discussion will be strictly infor- 
mal and extemporaneous and many of 
the questions will involve the same top- 
Ics as are included in the papers pre- 
sented on the program. Each speaker 
will be limited to three minutes and will 
not be permitted to speak on the same 
question more than once without permis- 
sion from the chair. The questions, con- 
stituting the general discussion program, 
ate as follows: ; 





1. What is total disability? (a) When does 
total disability end and partial disability begin? 
b) How much in the way of supervision of 
is business or profession can a claimant do and 
still be totally disabled? 

2. oulalingering. Can it be decreased, and if 
Ww 









80, 


ae Under an. accident policy, how strictly 
should the requirement that an accident must 
isable the insured from “date of accident” be 
enforced in the settlement of disability claims? 

: How strictly should the provisions as to 
wr a is the furnishing of proofs of loss be 

ed, parti i isi 

states? particularly in standard provision 
_ 5. From the 
Is an el 


days Practicable, and what are the objections to 


such elimination period, if any? 

acre 8 claim standpoint, is it possible or 
y icable to modify the language of our poli- 
fs so as to specifically exclude the disease 
as an accident? 

5. following questions apply particularly to 
cies att of claims under life insurance poli- 
les, double indemnity and permanent and total 
isability provisions: 


7, What is t ; = 
method of cc, he surest and yet least annoving 








rom the standpoint of claim settlements, 
imination period of from seven to ninety 



















































obilt ) firming continuous total disability, 
a the og tay Payments are to be made, after the 
nO ' A 7 been originally approved? 
irnametl “agi o what extent should the company _al- 
next da insuneaoutinuance of benefits when a disabled 
mex Msured engages : + 
+ the ie tative Pores aie in some occupation for rehabili- 
ig mat should to far, if at all, and by what procedure, 
,oon te iment ona company go in recommending treat- 





































































I assuming the resulting expenses? 
S it possible to secure a binding final 


elease - Dae - 
onsidering ti. and permanent disability claims. 


he clause? 


ae it advisable to pay the face of a life 
indemnit Policy, withholding payment of donble 
equiri Y in doubtful accident cases or in those 
ng thorough investigation ? 
te ts of life policies—(a) How 
: ents handled? (bh) Is payment 
: on claims, and if so, for what 
oli (c) Is the balance of premium 
ry contra ley year deducted? 
entary feos ‘ool option ee 
* y s always 
ment simply made upon the 








the present liberal interpretation of 
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upon the policy? (e) Are 
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(d) Supplement-- 


Five Promotions Made 
By National Surety 


ALL FROM WITHIN THE RANKS 





Respective Careers of Messrs. Sands 
and Beatty; Also Messrs. Harris, 
Haynor and Miss Guilmette 





Following its practice of recognizing 
good work by promotion from within 
the ranks, the National Surety made 
several heads of departments officers of 
the company last week. This list in- 
cludes Lyle Sands and Charles E. Beatty 
to be assistant vice-presidents and L. M. 
Harris, H. N.. Haynor and Miss J. M. 
Guilmette as assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Sands has been with the company 
for the past ten years and is head of 
its blanket bond department. He is 
rated as one of the leading blanket bond 
underwriters in the country. Coming 
up through the fidelity department of the 
National, he has done exceedingly well 
and fully justifies the decision of his 
superiors to take on new responsibilities. 

Mr. Beatty has been with the company 
for thirty years and is in charge of the 
industrial department which he has al- 
ways handled in a profitable manner. He 
is a member of the National’s Quarter 
Century Club which came in for recog- 
nition at the Atlantic City convention 
recently. 

Three New Assistant Secretaries 

One of the new assistant secretaries, 
Miss Guilmette, has charge of the pub- 
lic official department of the company 
under Vice-President Huff. She has 
spent practicaliy her entire business ca- 
reer with the National and is regarded 
as an exceedingly capable  bnsiness 
woman. She has been in the public offi- 
cial department for the past ten or 
twelve years and for the last three years 
has had practically full charge of it un- 
der Mr. Huff 

Mr. Harris is in charge of the under- 
writing of mortgage bonds under Vice- 
President Thompson and has made a 
special study of mortgage loan proposi- 
tions. He has been with the National 
for about three years. 

Mr. Haynor is manager of the rein- 
surance department, handling all the ne- 
gotiations leading up to the placing of 
reinsurance on the larger risks written 
by the company. Ten years is his 
length of service with the organization. 





GIBERSON’S NEW CIRCULAR 





Prints Names of Agents of Other Com- 
panies in Town as Well 
as His Own 

The Giberson Insurance Agency of 
Alton, Ill., which generally can be de- 
pended upon to do something original, 
runs true to form in a circular to auto- 
mobile owners asking them to investigate 
the financial standing of the insurance 
company in which they place their busi- 
ness. The original part of the circular is 
the printing of the name of the principal 
writing companies doing automobile 
business in Alton, together with their 
financial standing, date of starting busi- 
ness and the name of the agencv in 
Alton which represents them. Mr. Giber- 
son has nothing to worry about in the 
assets of his companies as they are the 
Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
Fidelity & Casualty and United States 
F. & G. There are some companies in 
Alton, however, whose agency is uwun- 
known to Mr. Giberson and he says so. 
One of these companies has assets of 
$31,700. 

In discussing his circular Mr. Giber- 
gon says: “The point we want to bring 
out is for each purchaser of automobile 
insurance to know whether the company 
in which he is insured is stock or ‘assess- 
ment; to find out from available reports 
the record of the company in settling 
losses; and to know something about 
the company’s net surplus and assets.” 








attitude of approach in the settlement of a claim 
under an ordinary accident and health policy, 
and the settlement of a similar claim under the 
present double indemnity and total and_perma- 
nent disability provisions of a life policy? 





Rules Against Forgery 
Bond Endorsements 


MICHIGAN SUP’T. DISAPPROVES 





C. D. Livingston Says Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty Must Discontinue Practice in 
State; Constitutes Discrimination 





Holding that use.of an endorsement 
attached to check alteration and forgery 
bonds sold at a special rate constitutes 
discrimination, Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston of Michigan disapproved of 
such practice this week and ordered the 
Metropolitan Casualty to discontinue at- 
taching the endorsement to any such 
bonds subsequently sold in Michigan. 

The commissioner’s action is said 
closely to parallel that of Superintendent 
Beha of the New York Department. The 
endorsement, apparently evolved to sat- 
isfy assureds that the company would 
utilize no technicalities to avoid payment 
in event of loss, specifies in a section 
printed in red ink that failure of the 
assured to live up to his promises, upon 
which the lower rate is based, will never 
be used by the company as a basis for 
protesting a claim. 

It is upon this point that Commission- 
er Livingston contends discrimination 
exists and the state anti-discrimination 
laws are violated, as the purchaser of 
ordinary coverage who makes no prom- 
ises with reference to use of check pro- 
tectors or special check paper must pay 
a higher rate with no advantage in cov- 
erage over the person who pledges to 
use protective devices merely in order 
to take advantage of the discount and 
without intention of keeping his promise. 

In view of the fact that the New York 
Department, which has direct super- 
vision over the Metropolitan Casualtv, 
has not approved the form, the Michi- 
gan commissioner has pointed out in 
correspondence that it is illogical for a 
company to expect that an outside de- 
partment would countenance a form 
which the company’s home department 
refuses to approve. The real reason for 
the Michigan department’s disapproval, 
however, is phrased in one letter as fol- 
lows: 

“A review of the endorsement discloses 
that portions thereof are in red ink. The 
purport of those portions is to abrogate 
the reauisite conditions which enable the 
insured to be granted check alteration 
and forgery bonds at lesser premiums 
than those allowed insureds who do not 
use such protective devices. To waive 
such conditions creates discrimination.” 





OCTOBER SAFETY MONTH 





More Than 200 Firms To Be Organ- 
ized in Newark in No-Accident 
Campaign 
The Newark Safety Council is plan- 
ning to organize some 200 industrial and 
commercial firms in the council’s district 
for .a non-accident month during Oc- 
‘tober, it was announced last week by 
Fred M. Rosseland, secretary-manager 

of the council. 

One hundred and ten firms joined in 
the last campaign last February and sixty- 
five of them came through the month 
with a slate entirely clear of accidents. 
W. R. Smith is chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

A poster showing lower New York 
and the Statue of Liberty at one side 
and the Eiffel Tower, in Paris, on the 
other, with a fleet of airplanes in the 
center carrying the caption: “Lindy 
used every known safeguard. That’s the 
way to work and live. Will you help 
make this a no-accident month? New- 
ark Safety Council” will be printed on 
the back of letterheads used by the 
participating firms. Another poster, car- 
rying a scoreboard for the recording of 
accidents each day of the month will 
be erected in every plant. 





Jcel Rathbone, vice-chairman, *Nation- 
al Surety, together with Mrs. Rathbone, 
sailed for Europe last week. They plan 
to take a motor trip on the Continent. 


New Surety Company 
Appears in Michigan 


MORTGAGE & BOND FIDELITY 





Surety Men There Interested Because of 
Its Large Capital of $1,000,000 
and $514,000 Surplus 





A new surety company appeared on 
the scene of action in Michigan this 
week called the Mortgage & Bond Fi- 
delity Corp. of Detroit. Charles D. Liv- 
ingston, insurance commissioner of the 
state, has already granted it a certificate 
of authority to transact business. This 
company has a capitalization of $1,000,- 
000, of which $500,000 is paid in, and a 
surplus of some $514,000. From this it 
would appear that the new carrier is 
liberally backed by men who have faith 
in its future. 

Michigan surety men have been some- 
what mystified by the launching of this 
company as it is said that the list of 
stockholders has failed to enlighten them 
as no names identifiable with existing 
insurance interests appear there. It has 
been reported, however, that the com- 
pany is being organized by capitalists 
interested in a Detroit mortgage com- 
pany. 

The name “French” appears three 
times among the five members of the 
board of directors. John H. French is 
president of the new company, Elsie M. 
French is vice-president, William C. Od- 
dy is secretary and treasurer, and G. 
Russell French and William T. Hanlon 
are the other directors. 

The new organization’s offices are to 
be located at 2330 First National Bank 
Building, Detroit. It is anticipated that 
the newcomer in the Michigan fidelitv 
and surety field will be watched with 
more than ordinary interest. 





ALLIANCE SENDS STOCKS UP 


Effect of Home-Maryland Casualty 
Union Shown in Stock Market; Gil- 
bert Eliott & Co., Comments 


The recent alliance between the Home 
of New York and the Maryland Casualty 
has had the effect in the stock market 
this past week of an advance in the 
Home’s stock from 430 to 500 while the 
Maryland’s stock moved upward from 
130 to 160. In January the latter stock 
was selling around 98, the gain since 
that time amounting to more than 2 1-3 
times the par value of the stock at $25 
a share. 

Gilbert Eliott & Co., of the New York 
Stock Exchange, characterizes the al- 
liance as a union of giants. In a bulletin 
sent out to its customers this week it 
says: “The Home is the largest fire in- 
surance company in America. It is the 
parent company of an extensive fleet, 
with resources of more than $114,000,000 
and an agency plant which wrote more 
than $58,000,000 of new premiums last 





year. 

“The Maryland Casualty, with re- 
sources of more than $40,000,000 is the 
second largest in its field, and writes 
twenty-two classes of insurance. The 
company wrote more than $30,000.000 of 
new premiums last year. The alliance 
of these two great institutions represents 
the combining of resources of more than 
$154,000.000. and an annual premium in- 
come of $88,000,000.” 





JOINS INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
F. Highland Burns, president, Marvy- 
land Casualty, accepted the invitation of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers this week to represent Maryland 
on the American Industry Committee of 
One Hundred which will draw up planks 
to be submitted to both Republican and 
Democratic conventions next year. 





BLAND DENIES RUMOR 
R. Howard Bland, president, United 
States F. & G,, said last week that the 
rumor as to his company’s contemplating 
an increase in capital was absolutely un- 
founded. 
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No Closed Doors In 
Maryland’s N. Y. Office 


ITS FACILITIES ARE DESCRIBED 





Vice-President Barton Tells Results in 
Mackey Month; His Letter of 
Thanks to Brokers 





The summer drive for business which 
the New York office of the Maryland 
Casualty staged in July in honor of W. 
G. Mackey, manager of its agency and 
development divisions, netted a total of 
1,367 applications. This was as much 
and more than the management expect- 
ed and shows what can be done by get- 
ting the brokers interested and holding 
their interest throughout the drive by 
frequent reminders. 

In thanking those who made the 
Mackey Month drive a success, J. Ives 
Barton, resident vice-president, hit upon 
the clever stunt of killing two birds with 
one stone. His letter gave a birdseye 
view of what the Maryland Casualty had 
to offer in New York City and it took 
just about twenty lines of type to tell 
the story. 

Mr. Barton’s letter follows in part: 

“In our six-story building at 105 Wil- 
liam Street we have 155 employes. All 
of the underwriters are on the first floor, 
thereby readily accessible. Our counter 
men are quick and expert. The balance 
of the building is occupied by our ac- 
counting, policywriting and file depart- 
ments, mechanical lines and other ser- 
vice depariments. We maintain a fully 
equipped inspection department for all 
lines. The work is so arranged that we 
have men available all the time for any 
special inspection. 

Always a Helpful Attitude 

Edgar W. Carr comes to us from the 
home office in Baltimore, having served 
there for twenty-two years. Mr. Carr 
is fully qualified to pass on any propo- 
sition that is offered. There is no delay 
in making decisions. Our attitude is al- 
ways helpful. 

Our claim division is located at 6 West 
15th Street, in charge of Otto Kauf- 
mann. Mr. Kaufmann has been with 
the company 26 years, of which time he 
has spent 14 years in New York as head 
of that claim division. The number of 
employees is as follows: Claim service, 
80; legal service, 24; medical and clin- 
ic 13. 

“These facilities represent the Mary- 
land Casualty in action in the territory 
served by the New York City office. 
Our organization is offered you in con- 
nection with your insurance problems. 
We want your business insofar as you 
will patronize us, and in turn we pledge 
our support, co-operation and attention. 
This office is yours. There are no closed 
doors. It is a privilege to confer with 

those in the field whenever they will 
let us.” 


SURETY MUST PAY BANK 

The National Surety must reimburse 
the Jackson County Bank of North 
Carolina for loans made by a_ bonded 
firm, according to a decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. Contractors 
bonded by the surety were engaged in 
building a school and other public build- 
ings. Money was advanced by the Jack- 
son County Bank, and the contractors 
assigned the money to come at the com- 
pletion of the jobs as security. When 
the building corporation failed and the 
surety completed the buildings, the bank 
relinquished the rights of prepayment on 
half its assignments, so that the money 
might be used to pay for material and 
labor. Suit was later instituted by the 
bank against the surety and the school 
board. Each was required to pay $5,000, 
half the amount due. 


NATIONAL SURETY APPOINTM’T. 

The National Surety has named Rich- 
ard W. Fitch as its general agent in 
Stamford, Conn. Mr. Fitch has been 
in the insurance business for more than 
a decade and is prominent in insurance 








activities in southwestern Connecticut. 
He has specialized largely in surety 
lines. 


- 








BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $3,000,000 





BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


DEVELOPING 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








FALSE NAME FRAUD IS FORGERY 





Court of Appeals Holds National Surety 
Liable for Loss To Bank 


Using assumed names in order to de- 
fraud was considered forgery by the 
New York Court of Appeals in the case 
of the International Union Bank vs. the 
National Surety. The surety protected 
the bank against forgery, but the mere 
use of an assumed name in signing fi- 
nancial papers does not constitute such 
an offense. 

George D. Wagner had a credit bal- 
ance in the International Union Bank 
of $350. He presented two checks for 
$400 payable to him. They were drawn 
on the accounts of Charles D. Weber 
and Charles F. Viets in other banks. 
Wagner thereafter drew from his ac- 
count the sum of $800. The checks were 
returned, there being insufficient funds 
in one institution and no funds in the 
other. 

It was later established that Wagner, 
Weber and Viets were the same man. 
The checks, although all signed by Wag- 
ner, were, therefore, signed by the prop- 
er person. Judge Lehman of the Court 
ruled that the sole question was “wheth- 
er the checks upon the faith of which 
credit in favor of the depositor was es- 
tablished were ‘forged’ checks or checks 
bearing ‘forged’ endorsements within the 
meaning of the insurance policy.” 

In view of the fact that one can com- 
mit forgery with one’s own name if 
the intent is to deceive and defraud, the 
court ruled that the operation consti- 
tuted forgery and that the surety was 
liable for the amount lost. 





NOVEL PREVENTION STUNT 


Jack Vance, marathon driver of Los 
Angeles, who is touring the country in 
the interest of fire prevention, was in 
Richmond last week, going from there to 
Charlotte, N. C. Chained to the steer- 
ing wheel of his car, he is making the 
trip under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Fire Chiefs’ Association. Setting 
out from Los Angeles July 6 he planned 
to visit every state in the union before 
returning. He had covered 14,000 miles 
when he reached Richmond. Wherever 
he stops, he calls on the local fire chief 
and with his co-operation gets publicity 
centering the attention of the public on 
the importance of fire prevention. He 
is now making his wav back home. Two 
companions are traveling with him. 


RECIPROCAL CAUSES TROUBLE 


Formed by Automobile Club of St. Louis, 
It Is Said to Be Getting Business 
Under False Pretenses 

St. Louis insurance men are worried 
over the recent indirect entry of the 
Automobile Club of Missouri into the 
insurance business by the formation of 
a closely affiliated reciprocal insurance 
exchange. There was quite some oppo- 
sition to this step and it is quite prob- 
able that at some future date the entire 
question will be submitted to the. mem- 


bership of the club for final decision. 
The reciprocal exchange was started 


originally as a separate and distinct in- 
stitution but the directors of the Auto- 
mobile Club in recent weeks have per- 
mitted the organization to assume almost 
the name and character of their own 
body. 

Members of the Automobile Club have 
been solicited for insurance and have 
not been told that the reciprocal is not 
actually a legal part of the club. Mem- 
bership solicitors for the club have also 
been used to solicit insurance for the 
reciprocal. 

Furthermore, the club, through its offi- 
cial publication “Apropos,” and other- 
wise has been led to assume full respon- 
sibility for the insurance exchange and 
in that way it is feared that non-insur- 
ance members of the club have been 
compelled to assume some measure of 
rseponsibility for the payment of any 





and all claims that may arise against the. 


related reciprocal exchange. Since the 
charter of the club does not allow the 
directors to commit its membership to 
any such financial risk, it is probable 
that this issue will be raised at subse- 
quent elections of the club. 





NAMES PERMANENT RECEIVERS 


Permanent receivers, appointed for the 
Manufacturers’ Liability this week by 
Vice Chancellor Lewis in Hudson Coun- 
ty, N. J., are U. S. Senator E. I.. Ed- 
wards, Myron T. Brown, vice-president, 
Empire Trust Co. of N. Y., and E. -J. 
Heppenheimer, president, Colonial Life. 

Mr. Heppenheimer succeeds Dr. Dan- 
iel T. Winters, who was named as a 
temporary receiver, but objections were 
made to the former president and direc- 
tor of the Manufacturers’ serving as a 
receiver in its affairs. 
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Safety Council To 
Convene At Chicago 


FINE PROGRAM IS ARRANGED 





Prominent Insurance Officials To Ad. 
dress Convention; E. W. Kopf, Met- 
ropolitan Life, To Speak 





An elaborate program has been ar- 
ranged for the sixteenth annual safety 
Congress which will be held at Chicago 
from September 26 to 30 at the Stevens 
hotel, and at which a number of insur- 
ance officials will take part. 

Among others who will speak are E 


C. Jacobs of the American Mutual Lia- 
bility of Providence, who will talk on 
the “Insurance Carrier” on chemical 
risks; Benjamin Richards, manager of 
the Underwriters’ Service Association, 
Chicago, on “Studying Plant Processes 
to Prevent Fires;” Curtis R. Welborn, 
superintendent of the label service of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, 
on “First Aid Equipment for Fighting 
Fires;” R. G. Landuyt, fire chief of 
Montgomery, Ward & Co., Chicago, on 
“Fire Brigades;” Eugene Arms, mana- 
ger of the Mutual Fire Prevention Bur- 
eau of Chicago, on “Plant Housekeep- 
ing and Its Relations to Fire Hazards.” 

One of the principal speakers on pub- 
lic safety will be E. W. Kopf, statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life who will speak 
on “What We Learn From Statistics’ 
while E. J. Smith, engineer, gas and oil 
department of the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories of Chicago, will speak on “Fire 
Prevention for Public Utility Compa 
nies.” 

“Unusual Accidents That can Happen 
anywhere and the Lessons Learned From 
Them” will be the subject of an address 
by L. M. Rice of the Liberty Mutua 
of Chicago, while “The Safe Operation 
of Teams and Wagons” will be the topic 
which J. Robert Clair of the Liberty 
Mutual of Boston will discuss. 

At the lumber and saw mill session, 
at which A. O. Jackson, supervising 
safety engineer of the Aetna Life, m 
New York will be secretary, it is ex 
pected that Louis Glazer, commissioner 
of insurance and safety of Kansas City, 
Mo., will make a speech. 





WAR INSURANCE RULING 


Uncollected Disability | Compensatia 
May Be Applied as Premium in 
Reviving Veterans’ Policy 
It has been ruled by acting Comp 
troller General of the U. S., Judge Lur 
tin R. Ginn, that the uncollected dis 
ability compensation may be applied ut 
der provisions of the World War act. 
Judge Ginn’s decision in part is # 
follows: “Accordingly, uncollected dist 
bility compensation otherwise propetl! 
payable, which accrued during the period 
the beneficiary was an enrolled membe! 
of the Naval Reserve Force, may be #& 
plied as premiums toward reviving * 
surance under section 305 of the stat 
ute. However, the distinction betwetl 
enrolled members and transferred met 
bers of the Naval Reserve Force, as 
forth in said decision, should _ not 
overlooked in applying the provisions 
section 305 of the statute. The_ cite 
opinion of the Attorney General did 1! 
make such a distinction, but from t 
use of the term “nominal sum 4S 
therein when referring to the amount 
retainer pay received by the reservists,’ 
is believed that the Attorney. General im 
tended to give consideration in said ot 
cision only to enrolled members who 
not receive a substantial sum as retail 
pay. which has been referred to in % 
decision as reduced _ retirement payi 
within the meaning of section 212 of # 
World War Veterans’ Act.” ’ 








Chester Ford, president of the Fort! 
Petty agency, Des Moines, Ia., has ® 
turned to that city following a fort 
night’s honeymoon trip in the East 
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ar 

ety Me Compulsory Insurance — The Heart 

2g0 of the Problem 

ens Last time we tried to say what “com- 

ur- [MB pulsory insurance” today really is. This 
time we shall try to say why it is; and 

£ what problems and opportunities it pre- 

BB sents to the agent. Y 

ula- Although there has been some little 


on HB talk of “socialism” and other slightly 
| scabrous and partially hydra-headed 
of HM evils (which may be supposed to stalk 






























‘ion, J by night and breathe the names of 
sses J} strange gods over our once simple faiths 
orn, He and customs), yet the plain truth is that 
2 Of MM the statutes which have _been enacted, 
‘ag0, HE the public sentiment which has been 
iting IRS aroused, even the wildest of the theories 
f of MM which unsuccessfully have been pro- 
), ON ME pounded, are the symptoms (not the 
‘ana: HBB causes) of very real problems which 
Bur- HM} must be solved, of changing social con- 
<eep- IE ditions which must be met. The legisla- 
rds” HB tures of forty states have not debated 
pub- the economic aspects of motor accidents 
‘cial He out of mere addiction to Russian whis- 
speak HS kers and vodka. 
stics Are we afraid of these problems? Are 
1d oil HRB we of little faith in the virtue of our own 
Labo- IM institution of insurance to deal with such 
“Fire HB social questions—the very questions for 
ympa HF the answering of which insurance is best 
conceived? Ye gods and silver plated 
appel BS caskets! Upon what past foundations 
From #¥has been built the present great struc- 
Adress HB ture of insurance? Upon service. Upon 
futual Hthrift. Upon providence.- Upon self- 
ration B@help. Upon accumulation of a fund 
> topit Magainst the striking in of calamity. Upon 
iberty Hidistribution of loss following unpredict- 
’ able accident which to the disjoined in- 
essi0l, M@dividual is intolerable; but to the asso- 
rvisig Peciated many is well to be endured and 
ife, 1 Hiremedied. 
1S eX And these are precisely the elements 
ssione! Bthat are needed in the present crisis. 
s City hen are we afraid of socialism? Of 
government interference? Of the sup- 
posed trend of legislation towards state 
iG surpation? No; of none of these 
hings! We match them, point by 
nsation feepoint; and win over them, not by de- 
in unciation, but by the offer of a ser- 
peg efficient than their —_ — 
n this match, the agent must bear the 
Com? Biithiefest part. , 
“i a Two Problems to Face 
ed , The capital problems which we are 
ied um acing are two in number: That the im- 
r act €nse increase in the use of the motor 





thicle, the glut upon the roads, the ex- 
banding and cumulative growth in motor 
Taine far outstripping the extension of 
pur system of roads or our knowledge 
bf roadmaking or our planning of cities 
pr our willingness to submit to restric- 
‘Ons upon our old freedom of behavior 
ch modern congestion imposes—that 
hese things have immensely increased 
he number of traffic accidents. And 
econd, that the social conscience of the 
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pation has greatly expanded in the di- 
not Demmmection of a greater sensitiveness to the 
isions of economic aspect of the consequences of 
he cite se accidents—to the social loss en- 
| did mimiled in the striking down of the bread- 
rom t ‘war of a family; to the wiping out 
mn” MH half a life time’s savings of some 
nount of an of moderate means in a_ single 





Tashing catastrophe. 







neral i a € plain truth is that civilization is 
said Sad up; and civilization, though a 
; who at and admirable thing (and the goal 








ae which all primitive societies 
Y steps of accelerating complexity, 

















-nt palms Childhood tends towards maturity) is 
12 of tht fe both a costly and a perishable thing 





Mcrease in complexity of organ- 
zation is so). p y org 


a this growth of civilization neces- 
Y includes the growth of social 


















problems—problems arising out of the 
immense multiplication of human con- 
tacts; the infinite interlocking of inter- 
ests; the prodigious increase in variety 
of instruments of living. It is not so 
easy a matter to live without offense 
in a city or in a mature civilization— 
Thomas a4 Kempis observed that it was 
not so easy in a monastery, either; and 
(in spite of the apparently unmonastic 
nature of modern life, for the self same 
reason: Namely, an enforced association 
under an enforced routine). 


A problem of this sort arose a century 
ago (and continues, after these hundred 
controversial years even to this day) 
when the tremendous increase in the use 
of power machinery and the factory sys- 
tem of industry multiplied industrial ac- 
cident past all precedent; and a slowly 
growing social conscience roused itself 
to indignation against the ferocious in- 
adequacy of the old employer’s liability 
laws and of the old employer’s individual 
conscience to mitigate the incidence (up- 
on the class least able to bear it) of the 
cost. 


Our Mastery Over Machinery 


The problem of the toll of automobile 
accident, it is true, is not quite parallel— 
nor have we yet come (as we have 
shown) to anything resembling “com- 
pensation acts” to meet it. Yet the heart 
of the matter is not dissimilar, the one 
case from the other. In both we have 
a new enlargement of our mastery over 
mechanical appliances resulting in a ter- 
rible increase in loss of life or limb (in 
our present degree of engineering skill 
partly unavoidable), with the economic 
burden involved. In both we have an 
awakening public conscience demanding 
the establishment of some fund to ab- 
sorb this economic burden—and in both 
cases, the true fund is insurance; and 
the man with the true answer is the 
insurance agent. 

What is insurance? A fund for the 
absorption of occasional but inevitable 
severe stresses of disaster. Again, it is 
a system of distribution of the incidence 
of such disaster over a wide average of 
participants. Again, it is an instrument 
for the expression of self-thrift, or self- 
providence, of discount of the unavoid- 
able but inexactly known perils of the 
individual man’s future. Now; what is 
needed to meet the social problem of 
loss by motor accident? Why, a fund; 
a system of distribution; an instrument 
of self-thrift; a means of discount. 


If this had been properly understood 
at the very beginning of the struggle 
over industrial accident compensation; 
and the manufacturers of that period 
had had, we do not say the conscience, 
but merely the fundamental intelligence 
to act upon such knowledge, we should 
have had the problem solved with twice 
the efficacy and one-half the bitterness 
of contention. Now we have a second 


opportunity given us; shall we make the 
most of it? 
Agent Holds Answer to Accident Toll 

All this means just, one thing: That 
we have reached the moment critical 
for the intervention of the insurance 
agent upon the largest scale. We are 
confronted with a developed problem of 
accident toll under modern conditions of 
living; the insurance agent holds the an- 
swer to it. We have a public conscience 
aroused to the first step towards the 
creation of statutory machinery for the 
absorption of that toll; the insurance 
agent holds in his hands the satisfac- 
tion of this first demand and the sound 
anticipation of the second. 

In sum, and in the broadest sense, 
the field is opened to the active agent 
to develop and capitalize the position 
of important usefulness which he holds 
in the community. The use of the auto- 
mobile (a necessity in modern life) in- 
volves the assumption of certain ‘un- 
avoidable and increasing hazards; and 
imposes upon the car owning public the 
obligation (such as must always accom- 
pany an enlargement in the privileges 
and appliances of living) to protect their 
fellows against the financial disaster of 
injury unintentionally done; and them- 
selves and their dependents against the 
unpredictable catastrophe of heavy dam- 
age claims. Liability insurance is the 
provident and sound means to this end. 
The principle, long preached by agents, 
is drastically emphasized by recent legis- 
lation. 

—Next time we shall take up some of 
the perils (or reputed perils) of under- 
writing; shall try to make clear some 
of the causes for the shortcomings 
which the agent finds in the practice of 
his underwriters; and shall endeavor to 
state some of the economic forces now 
at work which may effect an eventual 
solution. 





SUICIDE NETS NO COMPENSATION 





Widow of An Employe Who Kills Him- 
self On Property of Boss Can’t 
Collect Her Claim 


An employe committing suicide on the 
property of his employer does not come 
within the scope of the compensation 
law, according to a decision handed 
down by Thomas E. Lewis, of Wilkes- 
Barre, referee in Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The ruling was made in the case of 
Thomas Lyons, of Hazleton, Pa., who 
was found hanging in the boiler house 
of the Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. He 
was alive when cut down, but died at 
the state hospital. His widow, Theresa 
Lyons, filed a claim of compensation on 
the grounds that her husband met with 
his fatal injuries on the premises of the 
coal company. 





CITES AUTO ACCIDENT CAUSES 
“Selfishness, impatience and careless- 


ness of drivers” cause 90% of automo- 


bile smashups and collisions, it has been 
decided by the Royal Automobile Club 
of London. Among the chief causes of 
accidents, its report says, are “cutting 
in,” usurping more than a fair share of 
the road, ignoring signals to save slow- 
ing down and “a complete lack of the 
spirit of give and take.” 
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Judge Gives Auto 
Safety Talk in Court 


ANGERED BY NUMEROUS CASES 











Motorists Arraigned in Orange, N. J., 
Advised to Drink Water and Be Care- 
ful of Pedestrian Rights 





Angered by the large number of au- 
tomobile cases in his court Judge Ralph 
Giordano, sitting in the Orange, N. J., 
police court one day last week, rose 
from his chair and gave a short talk on 
“Automobiles and Public Safety,” to the 
auto violators in his court. 

In part he said: “Twenty-three thou- 
sand people were killed by automobiles 
in 1926. What are you going to do to 
bring this heavy toll down to the mini- 
mum in 1927? Life was given to us to 
enjoy, not to destroy. Live and let live. 

“As a matter of safety, to keep out 
of the hands of the law and courts, you 
should know your car. If it is not in 
perfect running order, leave it in the 
garage. It will hurt no one there. Good 
brakes are half the car. Driving slowly 
will always keep them good and go a 
long ways from keeping you out of the 
courts. 

“The lights are the eyes of the car. 
Without them yont, car cannot see where 
it is going and the other fellow cannot 
see you coming. Do not use a monocle, 
your car sees better with two eyes. 

Drink Water 

“Water is the best drink for men, es- 
pecially while driving a car. Do not let 
Tohn Barleycorn drive the car for you. 
He has never learned to drive a car 
properly and never will. John has too 
much power, much more than your car 
can stand. 

“Another thing; do not forget that 
the streets are for the public and the 
pedestrian is just as much a part of the 
public as the motorist. He has the 
right of way over motor vehicles at 
street intersections.” 





GOES WITH G. W. PERRY CO. 

R. Lewis Patton has been added to 
the staff of the G. W. Perry Co., gen- 
eral agents, Elmira, N. Y. He will have 
charge of the development of the bond- 
ing business. 

Mr. Patton, who is the son of the 
treasurer of the Maryland Casualty, was 
manager of the bonding department of 
the Commerce Union Trust Co., general 
agent, Asheville, N. C., and before his 
connection with the latter agency was 
a student at the Home Office of the 
Maryland. E. C. Coleman, who handles 
the casualty department of the Asheville 
— will take over Mr. Patton’s work 
there. 
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Pains Taken in Report 
On Casualty Benefits 


MADE TO CANADIAN’ SUPTS. 





Present a Year’s Work on Problem of 
Whether Accident & Sickness Leg- 
islation Apply to Life Contracts 





One of the reports presented to the 
Association of Superintendents of In- 
surance of the Provinces of Canada, 
meeting this week at Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec, had to do with the application 
of accident and sickness insurance legis- 
lation to casualty benefits in life insur- 
ance Two members of the 
association, H. G. Garrett and R. W. 
Shannon, representing British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan respectively, ‘have 
been working on this problem for the 
past year in accordance with a resolu- 
tion passed at the Victoria conference in 
1926. ; ; 

The substance of this resolution was 
that accident and sickness legislation 
should not be made to apply to life in- 
surance contracts by way of reference 
over to the accident and sickness law 
as some provinces provided, but that the 
uniform life insurance act should be suffi- 
cient and complete in itself. Further- 
more, should it be found necessary to 
make any of the accident and sickness 
provisions applicable to life contracts, it 
should be accomplished by substantive 
enactment by way of amendment to the 
uniform life act. 


Benefits That Can Be Included 


It was the opinion of those framing 
the resolution that casualty benefits ot 
the restricted character presently being 
issued and confined to special indemmi- 
ties against death by accident, and for 
total and permanent disability of the in- 
sured, might properly be included in a 
life insurance policy exempt from the ap- 
plication of general accident and _ sick- 
ness legislation. But all other classes 
of accident and_ sickness contracts, 
whether issued by a life or casualty com- 
pany, should be subject to the general 
law relating thereto, and only written 
subsequent to the company having ap- 
plied for and received from the insur- 
ance department a license to undertake 
contracts of accident and sickness in- 
surance. 

The report of Messrs. Garrett and 
Shannon, as presented to the superin- 
tendents, showed that they had gone 
into the matter thoroughly. They em- 
phasized that consideration should be 
given only to provisions which appear to 
need amendment and that all suggested 
amendments should be laid before the 
conference of commissioners on uniform- 
ity of laws for their opinion. First of 
all, it was deemed essential that special 
casualty benefits which are provided by 
life insurance contracts and ordinary 
accident and sickness insurance should 
be defined in some way so as to avoid 
confusion. 


Disability Insurance Defined 


Therefore, the following definition was 
suggested to be inserted in Section 2: 
“Disability insurance’? means insurance 
included in a contract of life insurance 
and restricted to the payment of addi- 
tional insurance money upon the death 
of the insured by accident or to the al- 
lowance of special pecuniary benefits, 
while the insured is totally and perma- 
nently disabled from engaging in any 
occupation or performing any work for 

pecuniary compensation or reward.” 

But even with this definition the com- 
mittee felt that the boundary line be- 
tween such insurance and ordinary acci- 
dent sickness insurance would be hard 
to maintain and distinguish. So, from 
all points of view, it was thought that 
there should be some method of reg- 
ulating the issue of disability policies, 
and the following was recommended to 
be embodied in the various insurance 
acts: 

“No insurer shall (make a_ contract) 
(issue a policy) of disability insur- 
ance, unless the form of the (con- 


contracts. 


tract) (policy) has been first approved 

by the Supe:intendent.” 

Sees No Need for Statutory Conditions 

In one part of the report it was said 
that there seems to be a strong differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether any stat- 
utory conditions are required for dis- 
ability insurance. The committee said it 
understood that cases had occurred in 
the experience of some superintendents 
which indicated the necessity for some 
conditions. The companies, on the other 
hand, contended that the terms of their 
policies were already more favorable to 
the insured than’ the statutory condi- 
tions imposed by Section 180 of the In- 
surance law. “It may also be recalled,” 
stys the report, “that what amount to 
statutory conditions for life insurance 
have long formed part of the Dominion 
Insurance Act and are now found in the 
British Columbia Insurance Act. 

“Therefore, there is logically no reason 
why similar conditions for disability in- 
surance should not be enacted. The 
point is whether or not any conditions 
are required for the protection of the 
policyholder. It is clear that policies 
merely paying a larger sum in the case 
of death by certain accidents do not re- 
quire any special treatment. Payment 
is governed in the same way as payment 
on death under the ordinary policy. 

“But disability features may, on the 
other hand, require special provisions. 
Objection to the idea of any statutory 
conditions for disability insurance has 
been expressed already by this commit- 
tee. In order to provoke the utmost dis- 
cussion, however, concrete suggestions 
are again tentatively included in this re- 
port.” This is followed by several 
amendments, one of which says: 

_ Where a contract includes disability 

insurance providing for the allowance of 

special pecuniary benefits, while the in- 
sured is totally and permanently disabled 
from engaging in any occupation or per- 
forming any work for pecuniary com- 
pensation or reward, the conditions set 
forth in this section shall be deemed to 

be part of the contract with respect to 

such disability insurance and shall under 


‘the heading “statutory conditions’ be 
printed on the policy, or, where such in- 
surance is contained in a separate docu- 
ment, printed on such document, and the 
document shall be attached to the policy. 


The report also gives a thorough de- 
scription of the statutory conditions re- 
ferred to above, telling the steps to be 
taken by any person entitled to an al- 
lowance of any special pecuniary benefit 
for disability under an accident and sick- 
ness contract. 

One of the concluding suggestions in 
the report is that the section relating to 
group insurance has given rise to ques- 
tions which cannot be disposed of at the 
present conference and therefore should 
be submitted to a committee for report 
at the next conference. 





CRITICISES ADVERTISING 





“United States Investor” Does Not Like 
Publicity of National Surety About 
Check Writing Machines 

An attack on the National Surety Co.’s 
advertisement of forgery bonds was 
printed in a recent issue of the “United 
States Investor.” The principal adver- 
tisement criticised was that bearing the 
catch line, “Are Check Writing Ma- 
chines a Menace?” The publishing of 
the advertisement was to discourage the 
use of check-writing machines and safe- 
ty check paper. The “United States 
Investor” takes the position that. the 
general use of machines and safety paper 
by the large corporations attest their 
popularity and declared their use should 
not be attacked. 





New General Agents 
The New York Indemnity has named 
Walls & Walls as its general agents 
for surety lines in Bedford, Ind., and 
Lester B. McBride as general agent 
for surety in Rutherford, N. J. 





The August Grand Jury in Philadel- 
phia advocated compulsory automobile 
liability insurance in its list of recom- 
mendations. 
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Shyster Lawyers Clog 
Court In Accident Cases 


CONTINGENT FEE A MENACE 





C. H. Tuttle, U. S. Attorney, Tells Com. 
mercial Law League at Convention 
That System Robs Poor 





Charles H. Tuttle, U. S. attorney for 
New York, flayed the “shyster” lawyer 
in accident cases where there was no 
reason to bring suit and the contingent 
fee in a speech which he made before 
the convention of the Commercial Law 
League of America at Atlantic City last 
week. In his talk he made a number 
of suggestions that would rectify the 
situation and prevent the clogging of 
the court calendar. 

In part he said: “Much can be accom- 
plished by the imposition of personal lia- 
bility for costs where the lawyer has 
brought or defended suits without good 
reason; by the immediate right, under 
supervision of the court or its represen- 
tatives, to examine parties and witnesses 
upon the joinder of issue; by the re- 
duction of the more than ample time 
now allowed for the service of pleadings, 
the taking of appeals and the prepa- 
ration of records; and by the transfer 
to designated persons, such as official 
referees or special masters, of the whole 
business of preliminary motions not in- 
volving an adjudication of the merits. 

“Motions for bills of particulars for 
leave to amend, to make more definite, 
to add or subtract parties, are routine 
matters which can best be dealt with by 
judicial officers specializing therein, in 
relief of overworked judges and congest- 
ed calendars. 

Accident Cases Crowd Court 

“The bulk of the litigation congesting 
our courts,” said Mr. Tuttle, “is fur- 
nished by accident cases, and the tap- 
root of these cases is the contingent fee. 

“The contingent fee in accident and 
kindred cases breeds more evil than any 
other practice of the American bar to- 
day. It is the arch tempter to the am- 
bulance chaser, and the greatest incu- 
bator for touts, false claims, witness- 
fixing and perjury. Moreover, this prac- 
tice is the chief cause of the disrespect 
which the laity so often visits upon the 


-bar. 


“The community cannot be blamed for 
associating the lawyer with the morals 
of his client and of his cause, if the 
lawyer has made himself a partner there- 
in. The contingent fee in such cases 
leaves too little room for ethical stand- 
ards. When the lawyer is the slave of 
a contingent fee he seldom can also be 
a servant of justice. Furthermore, the 
poor and the ignorant sufferers from 
negligence are the chief victims of this 
odious system. . i 

“The very class of persons whom tt 
should be the privilege of the legal pro- 
fession to protect is often the most 
ruthlessly plundered. The medical pro- 
fession holds its members to be under 
a high obligation to succor at small of 
no cost the impecunious sufferer. Thus, 
at times, the poor victim of an accident 
which cripples for life is treated with 
humane generosity by a member of one 
profession and simultaneously strippe 
of half his compensation by a member 
of another profession.” 





PAGE AD. ON LIABILITY 

Fifteen of the leading liability agents 
of Hartford used a full page in the 
Hartford “Courant” last week to bring 
local attention to the need for this covet: 
The page was illustrated with an article 
from the “Courant” and a map of Hart 
ford showing the many accidents that 
took place last year. 





MAKES THREE APPOINTMENTS 

The New York Indemnity has maé 
three general agency appointments # 
follows: Insuring Service Corporatio 
of Binghamton for casualty and surelY: 
Commerce Insuring Agency of 
Louis for surety, and A. Martin Cozatt 
of Augusta, Ga., for casualty. 
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Our Agents Are Happy 


On August 9th I sent to every agent of the New York Indemnity Company 
the letter printed below. 


The hundreds of replies which came to me contained four minor com- 
plaints. 


The others ranged all the way from a marginal note on the original letter 
saying that the writer was entirely satisfied with our service, to three-page 
letters voicing great appreciation of the Company and of the way it cooper- 
ates with its agents. 


So, it would appear that a lot of good agents throughout the Country 
believe that we are “IF NOT YET THE BIGGEST, AT LEAST THE BEST 
MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY ON EARTH.” 


We still have territory open in various parts of the Country and I invite 
correspondence. 


This is the letter:— 


“When I became President of the New York Indemnity Com- 
pany, I realized that if it was to be a big success in these highly 
competitive days, it must have a better executive personnel and give 
better service than any of the newer and younger companies. 


When I told Mr. Joyce of my plans, he said, “Go ahead, make 
it a real Company and I will back you to the limit.” 


“In the first half of 1927, the Home Office personnel was 
greatly improved by the addition of experienced and capable execu- 
tives, our agency force was increased by the appointment of 556 
good agents scattered throughout the Country, our stockholders 
added a million dollars to our surplus and our premium volume 
was substantially increased in the good lines. 


“We feel that we have gone a long way toward making this 
“IF NOT YET THE BIGGEST, AT LEAST THE BEST MULTIPLE 
LINE COMPANY ON EARTH.” 


As a whole, have we satisfied you? 


. 


That’s the real test and if you will tell us quite frankly, it will 
be greatly appreciated. . 


I enclose a stamped envelope for your convenience.” 


Very truly yours, 
SPENCER WELTON 


B. C. TICKNOR ; W. C. BILLINGS 
Vice President WM. B. JOYCE, Chairman Vice President 
For Claims SPENCER WELTON, President For Underwriting 
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This .series of questions and answers 
were presented by B. J. McGinn, mana- 
ger, claim department, American Surety, 
in conjunction with his lecture before 
the senior surety class of the Insurance 
Society last season. 

1. Q. Differentiate between the gen- 
eral acceptation of the word “salvage 
and as applied to suretyship. 

A. In the ordinary acceptation “sal- 
vage” applies to the act of saving a ves- 


sel, or goods from the perils of the sea. ’ 


It also means the property so saved, or 
recompense paid for saving it. ; 

“Salvage,” as applied in suretyship, 
however, is the recovery of money, or 
property, personal or real, in recoup- 
ment of loss sustained by the surety by 
reason of claim under a suretyship ob- 
ligation, or in reduction _of a loss to 
the assured by payment direct to or re- 
covery by the assured. 

2. QO. What is meant by the “doctrine 
of subrogation”? 

A. “Doctrine of subrogation” is that 
right which insures to the surety upon 
the payment by it of an obligation of its 
principal, whereby the rights, which the 
obligee might have maintained against 
the principal are immediately transferred 
by operation of law to the surety. 

3. QO. How is salvage divided between 
the obligee and the surety, where there 
is a loss in excess of the bond—(a) 
When the bond contains a pro rata 
clause? (b) When the bond contains 
a full salvage clause? 

A. (a) When there is a claim in ex- 
cess of the bond and the bond contains 
a salvage pro rata clause, the salvage 
is divided into the proportion that the 
loss of the obligee and the loss of the 
surety bears to the total. (b) In the 
case of a bond with the full salvage 
clause, the obligee is made whole before 
the surety begins to participate. 


4. Q. How is salvage decided where 
there is a primary bond and an excess 
bond and there is a full net loss under 
the primary bond and also a loss under 
the excess bond—(a) When the bond 
contains a pro rata clause? (b) When 
the bond contains a full salvage clause? 

A. The general theory is that the ex- 
cess surety is entitled to receive the 
first salvage, although—(a) If a primary 
bond contains a pro rata clause, only a 
ratable portion would be paid by the 
primary surety which, in turn, would 
have to be paid over to the excess sure- 
ty. (b) Where a primary bond con- 
tains a full salvage clause, any salvage 
up to the amount of the excess goes 
to the excess surety. 

5. Q. What steps should be first taken 
upon discovery of loss on a debenture 
bond, or a certificate of stock? 


A. The general and wise practice is 
to announce the loss on the stock ticker 
and to supplement this by written no- 
tices to banks and stock exchange 
houses. etc. Also to file a stop order 
immediately with the registrar or trans- 
fer agent. 

6. Q. Does a thief, or a subsequent in- 
nocent holder for value, receive good 
title to stolen negotiable securities ? 

A. Generally speaking, the title to 
stolen property does not pass to the 
thief or to the holder thereof. As far 
as negotiable securities are concerned. 
however, in New York, and in most of 


the other states, the law seems to be 
that title to negotiable securities readily 
passes and an innocent holder for value 
receives good title. I 

7. Q. What is the liability, generally, 1375" 
of an endorser on a forged check, and men Act. 
how does this affect salvage? 

A. When there is a loss by reason of 
forgery on a check, there may be op- 


4 nes 1897 Workmen’s 
portunity for salvage, as it is an estab- 


tion Act. 
lished principle that recovery may be 
had from the endorser on forged paper, 
the last looking to the preceding endor- 
ser and so on back to the one who 1900 Do. 
cashed or accepted the forged paper. 1906 Do. 


8. Q. Why is it advantageous to have 
the individual indemnity, as well as the 
indemnity of a co-partnership, where the 
co-partnership is the principal in a sure- 
tyship obligation ? 

A. Such procedure gives the surety 
maximum protection, because of the dis- 


1880 Employers’ Liability Act. 


Compensa- 





Employers’ Liability Chronology h 


Employers’ liability had its origin in Great Britain in 1875 in a workman's Ar 
statutory rights act which was extended considerably five years later by the British 
Employers’ Liability act. The legal development of employers’ liability beginning 
with the year 1875 has been digested by Arthur Wyndham Tarn as follows: 
é TiTLeE oF Act. 

Employers and Work- 


PrincipaL New Provisions. 
Enlarged powers of County Courts in compensation cases. De 
ned “workman” as any person engaged in manual labor (sea 
men and domestic servants excepted.) 
Compensation to be assessed solely on weekly earnings. Cases Ai 
of dispute to be decided by County Courts. Partly abrogated 
doctrine of “common employment.” ‘Contracting-out” allowed, 
Entitled workmen in certain specified industries, after second 
week of disability, to compensation by weekly payments up to 
half weekly earnings (maximum £1) for accidents “arising out 
of” their employment not due to misconduct. Completely abro- 
gated doctrine of “common employment” by authorizing com. 
pensation when injuries caused by fellow-worker. 
Provisions of 1897 Act extended to agricultural laborers. As ( 
Repealed Acts of 1897 and 1900. ‘Employers’ liability” ex 
tended: to nearly all classes of workers for accidents ‘“‘arising 
out of and in the course of’ their employment. Principal ex. 
ceptions—non-manual workers earning more than £250 per an 
num, casual workers, out-workers, and members of employer’ The 
family. In non-fatal cases compensation fixed at one-half weekly 











tinction made between claims against the 
partnership and claims against the indi- 
vidual partners and because of the part- 
nership doctrine of marshalling assets. 
The law is—that partnership debts be 
satisfied in the first instance, out of the 
partnership assets and individual debts 
out of the personal assets of the part- 
ners. If the partnership estate is insuffi- 
cient, the creditor can then pursue the 
individual, since partners are severally 
liable for partnership debts. 

; If, in the second case, the partner is 
insolvent, the creditor can claim against 
his share in the partnership. The doc- 
trine of marshalling assets, stated simply. 
is that where there are two sets of 
creditors, personal and partnership, and 
one or both are insolvent, the assets of 
the personal estate must go first to per- 
sonal creditors and the balance to part- 
nership creditors. Conversely, the assets 
of the partnership first to the partner- 
ship creditors and the balance distribu- 
ted unto the personal estates of the 
partners. Consequently, a surety should 
have the double indemnity, so that it 
can file in one or both estates in the 
first instance and not be placed in a 
position where its rights are secondary 
to another class of creditors. 

9. Q. When an employee defaults, can 
any settlement for salvage be made with 
him? 

A. Every defaulter has a right to go 
to an employer and demand that the em- 
ployer shall receive in settlement of the 
debt created by the default the amount 
thereof in legal tender and the employer, 
or the surety, if it choses, may receive 
the amount of that debt, if the defaulter 
tenders it without condition, other than 
the mere settlement of the debt. 





earnings, with special treatment for minors (first week of dis omme 
ability if for less than 14 days excluded). In fatal cases amount nd fig 
regulated by number of dependants. Special provisions as to 
“contracting-out,” “arbitration,” and “review” and “redemp- 927 ed 
tion” of compensation payments. Certain “industrial diseases” ication 
included. Right of appeal granted. 
1907 Employers’ Liability In- Applied provisions of Life Assurance Companies Acts to “em The 
surance Companies Act.  ployers liability’? companies. 
1909 Assurance Companies Repealed Act of 1907. Particulars of revenue account, claims, 926 ec 
Act. and estimated liability, to be sent to the Board of Trade. Regu ified ; 
lations made as to deposit. 
1909 Workmen’s Compensa- Reciprocal benefits secured for British workmen in France 


tion (Anglo - French 
Convention) Act. 


pensation for both fatal and non-fatal cases. 


and for French workmen in Great Britain. (b) 


Scope of cause of 






Numb 
Numb 


Open 
1917 Workmen’s Compensa- War measure increasing “total disablement”? compensation by Close 
_ (War Addition) 25 per cent. Per « 

Act. 
1918 : 0. “Silicosis of the lungs” included in “industrial diseases.” The 
: (Silicosis) Act. , g nd 0; 
1918 0. Arbitrator empowered to treat “illegal employment” as valid : pi 
oo Employment) under Act of 1906. ions, 

ct. 
1919 Do. War measure substituting 75 for 25 per cent. additional com Cars 
(War Addition Act. pensation. Truck 
1923 Do. Act. Repealed “War Addition” Acts. Provided more favorable com Parts 





mai 
accident and of industries affected extended. (c) Illegitimate Repla 
children’ included in “dependants.” Additional powers com . 
ferred on arbitrator and courts. The 
1924 Workmen’s Compensa- Act of 1918 amended in some small detail. or U! 
tion (War Addition) _ 
Act. Onsis 
(Silicosis) Act. . k 
1925 Do. Act. Repealed all previous “‘workmen’s compensation” Acts except si TUCKS 
sections of the Act of 1923, the repealed provisions being Af 
corporated in this Act. r ; P 
1926 Do. Act. Amended section 11 of the last Act relating to minors. hicle 








N. Y. INDEMNITY APPOINTMENT 
The New York Indemnity has named 
R. N. Crawford & Co. of Chicago, as 


its general agents for casualty and sure- 
ty lines. 








10. Q. What is meant by compounding 
a felony? 


A. There are many ways in- which one 
may be guilty of compounding a felony 
but, when we speak of this in connec- 
tion with salvage, however, we mean that 
one is likely to compound 4 felony if 
any negotiations are made with a de- 
faulter where a promise is given, by the 
person receiving the salvage, that the de- 
faulter will not be prosecuted. 
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NOVEL SCHOOL DEBATE 

Arguments for and against the adop- 
tion by Wisconsin of the Massacht- 
setts plan of compulsory liability inst 
ance for motor car owners will be pre 
sented by some 1,500 high school debat 
ers in contests of the Wisconsin Foret- 
six league next spring. The 1927-192 
question for debate was announced # 
follows: ‘Resolved: That Wisconsin él 
act a law requiring every owner of a 
automobile in this state be required !@ 
carry a personal liability insurance 1 4 
minimum sum of $5,000, unless they & 
tablish and maintain evidence of finat- 
cial ability to respond in damages © 
the extent of $5,000.” ; 

The question chosen was debated in 
some 30 state legislatures during 
1927 session. 





FRANK J. HIGGINS MARRIES 


salsis Former Judge Frank J. Higgins, pre 
Liability dent of the Hudson Casualty and resi 
Plate Glass ing at 630 Bergen avenue, Jersey “ 
omobi was quietly married on Wednesédl, 
Aut bile August 24, to Miss Lucy Adams ° 
Property Damage Ridgewood, N. J., in gape a 
kkmen’ ernacle, Broadway and 56th street, 
"aaa York, by the Rev. Francis T. Coo 


Burglary 








Mr. and Mrs. Higgins sailed the salt 
evening on the Aquitania for a id 
weeks’ honeymoon tour of Europe, and 
will include England, France, Ireland 
Italy. 








